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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
U Le of GEOLOGY i is now VACANT, in 
ation of Professor Ramsay, who, as 
come Director ft the Geo! egienl Survey of Great Britain, is re- 
maby Her Majesty's Government to give Lectures elsewhere.— 
are requested to — ~- applications and testimonials 

Catefore ‘the = of October n 


HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
daly 3, rs. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of MACHIN: ERY is now VACANT, 
jnconsequence of the ion of Professor Woodcroft.—Candi- 
dates are requested to one = applications = testimonials on or 
tere the lst of October 
CHAS. C. ATKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
_Jaly 31 31,1951. 


NIVERSITY 0 OF TORONTO. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN t by the Capur. 4 the follow- 
ig PROFESSORSHIPS are at present VACANT, v 
1. HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATUR RE. 
2 MODERN LANGUAGES. 
a NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4 NATURAL HISTORY. 
5. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
& CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The Incumbents of the first five Chairs will be required “ to de- 
wtetheir whole time and attention to the interests of the Insti- 
tation, and to lecture, teach, and examine their several Classes at 
geh hours, and for such periods, as may be appointed by the con- 
oo authorities of the University.” 

of rh these Professors is fixed by Visitatorial 
B.-L, re ifax as per annum ; and that of the 
Professor of Gin Engi at 2502. Halifax currency, per 
suum. Itis ae my that i in addition to the fixed salary there 
vill be other emoluments arising from fees 

idates are required, in pe with the 2ith section of 

the Provincial Statute, 12th Victoria, cap. 82,“ 
in the Bursar’s Office of — —_ pmeny their Names, 
Residences, Additions, and Testim: ¥ x before November 
MCAUL, President. 


$51. 
University of Toronto, June 17th, too 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCLENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The Course of Study at oe Institution will commence on 
fesmeeay. — 6th of NOVEMBER, 1851 ; and the following 
lectures and Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 
fesien:— 


LCHBMISTRY, applied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
2 NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
ward F PRS? pad 


or 

a macean ical TENCE, with 5 applications to Mining— 
Hunt, Keeper of Min Revo 

cMBTALL UI RGY, with its aon applications—J ohn Percy, 


5 GEOLOGY, a ts practical a C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
t MINING cad atin ERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for each — from November to 


August inclusi ~s 
ruction in the Field, fn Gesieay, Mining, and 
— 1 included in the above - 
Students may attend separate _—— of Lectures and 
ral Tastrection on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the | Jay = q Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
ive ont 
Officers 4 =. army = Navy, gon in oo oh = iy 
Honourable East India Com: 's Service, are admi e 
i pad Share vas f obtai th 
propose to enter ¢ view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TRENHAM 
the o Museum, from w s the n information 
may be obtained T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 
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RUN SOCIETY, 
or SUCIETY FOR Paomuouue THE KNOWLEDGE 
Council for 1851-2. 
Te fie. Francis Charteris. Phe lord Lind Lay 
Peet Colborne Edmund Slated, Esq. 
Aa oa. 5 Samuel rs, Esq. 
De tauiey John Ruskin, Esq. 
Maor General R. Fox William Smith, Esq. 
J.8. Hipnistey Bart. Tom Taylor, Esq. 
H. Bellenden Ker, : G, F. Watts, Esq. 
‘The Marquis of iowne 


A Treasurer—W illiam Smit! * Esa 

Hon . Aubrey , Esq. 

™ Publications bor the year ending April 30, 1851, consisting of 
Engravings after Frescoes of Fra Giovanni Angelico in the 

are now ready for distribution. They will be delivered 

ers who have paid ‘their Annual Subscription, at an: 

tothe Within four miles of Charing Cross, or will forwarde 

oo of any Agent of the Society in the country, as directions 
given to th ~ ne eateta: w z; Ordero for Casts of & ee ‘heseus,? “abe | gatio 

orks pro; ‘or publication, ma: ob- 
tained from Mr, Messse. at Mecwrs P.&D D. Counacur’ s 
order of the Councils 


Office of the A 
Rey sh ¢ Arundel Soci Aer G AUBREY BEZZI, 


QUPERIOR EDUCATION.—In an establish- 
land, limited to the recep- 


























SCHOOL, Middlesex (for Boarders only). Parents and 
Guardians desirous of selecting a School in a peculiarly healthy 
situation, combining the intellectual advantages of a Collegiate 
course with religious instruction, moral and physical training and 
domestic care, (at inclusive terms) may obtain Prospectuses con- 
taining full particulars of the Military, General, and Preparatory 
Departments, on meena | to _ Secretary. 

. EMERTON, D. D., Principal. 
ERWICK Shinuan SCHOOL 
HEAD MASTER WANTED. 


This Establishment, being now sulted re-modelled upon & 
scheme of Management peepersoed by the Court of Chancery, the 
Trustees, (newly appointed by the Lord Chancellor) intend forth- 
with, in = uance of its new Constitution, to ELECT the HEAD 
MASTER and to RE-OPEN = e SCHUOL as early after such 


Election as is found convenien' 
The System of Education a in this School comprises In- 
and Italian Lan- 


struction in the Greek, Latin, French, Germ: 
guages, and also in English Grammar and Composition, Writing, 
Crithmetic, Geography. and History. 

The Master be entitled to occupy and use, free from taxes, 
the premises caigas dwellin the Establishment, consisting of a large 
and commodious dwe! + abe will’ accommodate fifteen 
Boat and a omens house, in which 


rders besides his 
4 scholars and ee with ease. 
certain revenues of the arising from Land, Tithes, 
and other fixed sources) amount to 1501. per annum. For the pre- 
sent this is subject to the retiri uy otha a pension of the late Master, now 





in his 84th year, = Ao) pee pauien, two-thirds of 
this revenue w Master as part of his income. 
Till an Assistant- en ary ce three-fourths of all Fees 


pe — (with some - cations as {0 the Af of Eva 
men) are not for an: one Pupil © guineas per quarter, 
will also be aasigued to the Master ass farther 


‘The rest of his Pesslaments will be derived from the Boarders 
he will be enabled to modate. 
Some of the above will be 1 be matters for final arrangement between 
he Trustees and the Master who is chosen. 
The situation of the School m= ene an unusual 
> te establishment for many 


of success. There 
—_ round ; and in respect of ‘calubrity, a. facility of 
ccess, and many other recommendations, it w id not be easy to 
find it its equal. 


wnt of the Scheme of Management. with further particulars, 
obtained on soptiesticn at the Town Clerk’s Office, Quay- 
walls, Berwick; and of Messrs. ALpripce & Bromuey, 1, South- 


square, Gray's "Inn, London 
be ny will be pleased to send their Testimonials and 
“The Mayor of Berwick,” on or before the ist of 


RESTON EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, 
under the Patronage of the Eart of Car.isue. 

Artists desirous of exhibiting paintings or other Works of Art 

at the ensuing Exhibition, which will be held in the months of 

Novem! and January next, at Preston, will have the 


ber, December, 
o reunit on appl 
rm 851. - Fag ey ACTON, Esq., Hon. Sec., Preston. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Council 
pest tb compelled to announce that the EXHIBITION 
of WORKS selected byt the ey of 1851, Ss POSTPONED 
from = lith August till the of 
he eugoaninnl for exhibition beyond the usual time 
by the Royal Academy and other Societies. The Kye already 
= ve Members will be availa Cota te oe ite a -_ 27th Sep- 
mber. . . 
LEWIS POCOCK, '} Hon. Secs. 

444, West Strand, July 31, 1851. 


HE LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND, by 
&, .. Esq. essrs. J. & R. J ~ yy | have ON 
Gallery. 62. Cheapside, the Series of TWENT 
¥iv My irenatifal "PICTU RES painted by J. B. PYNE, Ba of the 
Ao one picturesque Scenery of the Lakes of E: 
ctures comprise all che important objects to . ._ in 
a tour through the country they illustrate, treated under a variety 
of aspects, which renders the collection doubly valuable in an 
artistic pans < of view. A feeling for atmospheric distance is one of 
Mr. important attributes, and in sy -- the 
wide Teaching ja a << the mount and 
scope for his astered with admirable skill the im- 
portant difficulties tee presented | by his ert. imes, June 6. 
ENNiNGS, Pr 


URATORSHIP—_A VACANCY being about 

to occur in the CURATORSHIP of the LEICESTER 
TOWN MUSEUM, 3 Letcemet iahocaey and _ Philosophical 
Society (with whom t! ination is left by the Town Council), 
are ready to RE CEIVE APPLICATIONS | ‘or the > Appointment. 
The amount of sala: per annum. 




















ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY | 





MERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 
TUTION, 433, West Suend (four doors east of Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. MAYA LL respectfully invites the public to examine 
his extensive COLL ECTION of of PORTRAITS of Eminent Men, 
pm nee ee from Nature, &c. See specimens at the door, at 
Argyle-place, Kegent-street ; and in the American division of the 
Great Exhibition. 


AINTINGS COPIED.—A Gentleman, of ex- 
perience in this branch of me Fine Arts, is willing to under- 
— the COPYING IN WATER-COLOURS—either on Ivory or 
ae Portraits in Oil, Tainiatures, Water-colour Drawings 
Daguerreotypes. He Will also copy in Chalk drawings exe- 
cuted in this material. As his principal object is to obtain in- 
and constant occupation in this his favourite pursuit, his 
terms will be found much lower than the usual charges; and in 
» instance will he demand payment, unless complete satisfaction 
ne given, by his works. Country orders will be promptly and care- 
fall 





attended to. Add teror.” Mr. Morley’s Library, 27, 
Park-road, Regent's Park. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Family, 


-terrace, 





, residing within five miles west of London, is desirous o' 
ceiving into their ca circle THREE or POUR CHILDREN 
to BOARD and EDUCATE. ‘Terms moderate; references. 
Address M. hy Buck & Wootton, Post ce, Westmin- 
ster-bridge-road. 





Rea SHELLS.—R. Damon, of Weymouth, 
has directed his attention to the above branch of CONCHO- 
LOGY, and favoured by the prolitic nature of the Dorsetshire 
and neighbourin; coasts, is enabled to offer carefully-named col- 
lections at the following very moderate 

100 Grecian, eaeveneiee| aoe « each i dpecies, oo 


£212 6 
200 d a 660 
300 ditto . RL Oo 
400 ditto 


D. has always on Salea large Collection of Fossils from Lyme 
Regis and Doak of Dorset. 
lishing.— Labels for British Shells. 
OH-I-NOOR DIAMOND.—Apstey PELLatTr 
& Co. having succeeded in producing correct COPLES in 
as 











GLA = f this xhibited by 
Her M jesty,) will publish the same by subseri) to be 
delivered so soon as 45 ty the oe of sul of 
the three diamonds, in jew Patterns and sub- 


scriptions received at the. fy Giaseworky 

Blackfriars, and 59, er-street, Portman-sq 

E J. DENT has REMQVED from 82 to 61, 

STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross. and 

directly opposite eee and solicits an oh of his 

extensive STOCK of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cockspur-street, and « Royal Ex- 

ceenee (Clock Tower Area). 


\ ANTED to PURCHASE, a TURNING 

LATHE of modern construction. capable of turning both 
wood and ivory, and of the best quality. It must admit of work- 
ing up to nine inches d % anti to have a traversing mandril 
for corey cation & and over-head motion. None but a really good 
one need be offered, and Holteapfell 's make would be preferred.— 
Letters, describing the lathe and stating gt it may be seen, 
with lowest price be addr Mr. Tuomas WELLER, 
Watchmaker, 2, High-street, Croydon. 


ART 4 ofthe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the GREAT EXHIBITION, published with the Arr- 
Jourwna (double =a. is issued this day. 


oster-row, London. 
1 UILD OF LITERATO RE AND ARI. 
HANOVER-SQUARE R¢ One Peres the last per- 
formance in London by the 1 erie COMPANY ofthe GUILD 
of LITERATURE an co! Sot of many persons 
poring been disappointed of tickers for the last performance. Sir 
ward Bulwer Lyston's New Comedy, in Five Acta, entitled NOT 
Bo BAD AS WE SEEM; or. Lay tf SIDES TO A CHARAC- 
is: aa and the i Farce by Mr. Chai rles Dickens and Mr. Mark 
called ME. . NIG TINGALE'S DIARY. The Comedy 
and ‘Faroe will be repeated on MONDAY, August the 4th.— 
(all the seats being reserved), 10s. each ; or Family Tickets, 
to admit three, One 5 po each ;—to be had of Mr. Mitchell, 
Old Bond-street; Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond-street ; Mr: 
Hookhiam, 15, Old Bond-street ; Mr. Andrews, 167, New Bond- 
; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; Mr. Robert Olivier, 
19, old Bond-street ; Mess’ ue. Reaoeae & ay 63, New Bond-street ; 
Mr. Sams, 1, St. Samese-street ; ramer 
ent- street ; Messrs. Smith & iar 65, 65. Cornhill ; 
Prowse, 48, ‘Cheapside ; and at the Office of the Guild, 10, Lan- 
caster-place, Strand.—Doors open at a quarter before 7, commence 
exactly at a quarter before 8. 

















is fifty guineas 
accom ied by test Ai. to be forwarded on or reales the 9th 
day of ane hog addressed r, Witttam Ke ty, Honorary 
wn Hall, Leicester.—Leicester, July 25, 1851. 


10) BE DISPOSED OF, a Valuable and most 
Complete Collection of SHELLS, with FOSSILS and 
MINERALS, made during the course of fifty years by the late 
‘of Woodville Handsworth, near Birmingham, and 
ewed up to the 20th of August. tag further rere 
= apply to Mr. C. Srevens, Auctioneer, 38, King-s 
aon, London.—Cards to view may be obtained on a if 
Mr. John Cuessurre, Auctioneer, Temple-row, Bir- 








NUMISMATICS, 
FOREIGN Gentleman intends to SELL his 
large and Sonntifad COLLECTION of COINS of all 

of old ior and Greek ones, carefully 
1 in good. preservation, with a 





Inent on the southern coast of Eng! 
tin of eight YOUNG LADIES, which for its van- 
has fora series of years enjoyed the support of many esteemed 
toa nd sound there are TWO CANCIES, Added 
en en tnd 20 and sound English education tt lishment 
uiring the aoe lenoeaans, h 
inilwoma plishment ent Fequ te to form the domestic and polished 
ite health of the pupils is ensured by the salubrity 
its situation an and extensive premises, the space and comfort of 
tetomestic a the liberality of treatment under 
menos yeechfal are of of on anxious mother. The priaeipele, who 


consulted by add - 
Mur, at Messrs. Winkie 1 119, New Bond-street. eee 


asaaaa 


q of rare pieces, some of them uni que, and known in no 
collection of oda There are beautiful dollars and medals of the 
centuries ; in a word, eve ing which belongs to a complete 
fine collection.—Apply to T. F., 3, Bury-street, St. James’s.— 
N.B. The collection consists of about 20, 000 gold, silver and copper 
coins, and the fixed price is 6,000. 


RCHER’S PREPARED COLLODION for 
roducing instantaneous Fositive and Negative Ph D] ~~ 
Pictures, per ounce, 1s. 34.—HOKNE, THORNTHWA TE & 
WOOD, Opticians, &c. 123 and ne: Newgate-street, London. 
Bee Art Journal for July, 1351. 














\ ATER CURE.—NEW FOUND POOL 

HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION, near LEICESTER, 
is one of the most ae e in thekingdom. "Russian, Swimming, 
and Shampooin R. EAST, Surgeon, Author of *The 
Principles and 7 of the Water Cure.” W. Allan, Pater- 
noster-row.—For a Prospectus apply per post. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, MP. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the pooentien of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out- peaioate. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance ours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven a Vine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), July 30..........00e00e ee 


33 
Ovut-Patients— 


In attendance during the week ending July 30.. 4 
New cases in same week... ........ 0.0200 0-20-0000 
d from t (Oct. 16, 1850) .... ans 8 





Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 


Treasurer, by the Honora: cretary ; Drummond & Co. Chari 
cross, and Glyn & Co, Lombard- ert Bankers or atthe Hospi 
M WAKNE, Hon. Sec. 
9, Gresham-street West. 
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N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 

Acents, and Acents to the Rovan AcapE MY, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artisti, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of vp ones: of Fine A ggage, 
&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through nthe Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every 5-5 may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Kue Croix des 
Petits Champs ‘established upwards of fifty At, Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, GREAT MARL- 
BOROUGH-STREET, London, unde e the PRINTING = 
PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLET6, SERMONS on ae e 
Works are printed and bound in the best manner realy 
under charges ; while in the fede oape da 
endeavour is made to promote an extensive sal 
every requisite information furnished 
post. Authors will save CONSIDERABLY 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to ies and en desirous of publish- 
ing literary productions, that they ope Founts of T. 
calculated for handsomely and expe itiously PRINTING BOO S: 
PAMPHLETS, &c. ’ can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 ge ga S Seamenealg ans £3 17 6 





remnens ever: 
stimates, with 
aiceiir in course of 
y employing Hore & Co. 








1,000 Ditto 5 10 0 
orwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom. Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for ulati 


the extent and cost of — when printed, &c., transmitt 
on receipt of Four Postage-st 
*x* A VACANCY for an TN. DOOR APPRENTICE. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as 
magnifying and defining power, yentess it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and_touri: Price 358.; or sent through 
the post at 36¢.—The same A lll g with an additional Eye- 
iece (Hevesnian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Dou Te 
stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
re 34 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
Thy. 





HE SCALP H UNTERS.—A large additional 
number of Copies of Capt. Mayne Reid’s highly popular Ro- 
mance at SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S extensive Library, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square ; also, Mrs. Norton’s * Stuart of Dunleath,’ 
and all the new works of the day, 


‘HE SCALP HUNTERS.—A copious supply 

of this thrilling Romance at BULL’S Library, Holles-street, 

Cavendish-square, and also all the other new and popular publi- 
cations. 


NEW PRAIRIE ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*THE RIFLE RANGERS.’ 
Now ready at all the pn U in 3 vols, 
HE S L ALP HU TERS. 
CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
“ Pull of fierce uit, and feverish interest...... A tale which, in 
spite of some revolting horrors, will hold its readers fast.” 


*&“ Capt. Reid’s trapper is sored truth than the ‘ Longue Case 
bine’ of Cooper’s attractive .. These volumes challenge with 
justice the a ne he a bony ennuyéed of the devotees of a Lon- 
don season.”— 

“ His last an 8 book | (‘ The Rifle Rangers’) created a vast deal of 
interest, ond we did not wonder at it. It was an exciting work, 
and so is the rooms. We have not read for months such exciting 


volumes,”— 
“The reader suspends his breath, and feels his blood rushing like 
a tide round his heart.. . Without further ei we pro- 
nounce it to be the most fascinating work of th 
“ Whether true or false, so promptly told as A strike the reader 
with astonishment, or make him hold his breath in anxious sus- 
pense.”— United Service Gazette. 
Rod.) oss imagine any publication to be more fascinating 
t! t! 


oe J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing- 











Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Autograph Letters, including the unpublished and 
highly interesting Secret Correspondence of King Charles I., 
entirely in his Autograph. 


ee S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 





Second Edition, Gratis, of 
RDISH’S NEW and ORIGINAL LIBRARY 
PLAN, for supplying Books for Perusal on a — of eco- 
nomy never oe attempted. Non- sR ONE me read 
THREE VOLUMES FOR O PENNY. 
mo  — -— IN TOWN AND COUNTRY have full com- 
and of an Pommenss Standard Collection, comprising upwards of 
30, 000 VOLUME: Sie various branches of literature ; Ore of A ALL 
THE CHOICE NEW WORKS, as they appear, DELIVERED 
LY within three miles Gratis. Prospectuses sent = Lim on 
pam of two ps. 
onus Oxvisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street (Post 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Al THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 


had in succession, without delay, by all Subscribers of One 
Guinea PER AnnvM, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of 
Sue Gainees and upw: Prospectus will be forwarded on 
ication. 
HARLES Epwarp Muniz, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


HE LIBRARY for NEW BOOKS, Conduit- 
street.—Residents in the vicinity of London will find great 
facility in obtaining all the New and Popular Books for perusal by 
a small annual subscription to this Establishment, which entitles 
them to the best works in the various branches of literature. Of 
oks much in demand fresh copies are added to any extent re- 
quired, and either weekly or monthly exchanges may be made.— 
Terms on application to Messrs. Saunders & OrLey, Publishers, 
Nor gaa street.—Also, THE LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR, sent 
gratis. 








Just published, 

HE CATALOGUE of a CHOICE and 

VALUABLE Goes Porton of RARE aud CURIOUS 
BOOKS, forming part of the extensive Stock of F. BUTSCH, at 
Augsburg, and comprising many unrivalled specimens of early 
Typography—First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics— 
Rare B iyVoyages and rinted upon Vellum—Works with Woodcuts 
—Early Voyages =? ravels—Old Romances and Popular Tales in 
all Languages—Ballads in form of Broadsheets—Uriginal Pam- 
phlets of the Reformers —Works on Music—Autograph Manu- 
seripts of eminent Musicians;—An almost unknown Bull of 
Pius II. printed by Fust and Schiffer in the year 1461, &. &c. 
can be had gratis (or postage-free for six stamps), of D. Nutt, 270, 
Strand, London. 





GERMAN BOOKS CHEAP. 
LUGEL’S Own Dictionary, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 


the best edition, Leipsic, 1847, sd. 308. ; ; or half-bound russia, 
368.—Fliigel’s Dictionary, London edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 1845, cloth, 
24%.—Kaltschmidt’s Dictionary, 1849, 8vo. sd. 7s.; half-bd. russia, 
93. 6d.—Thieme’s School Dietionary, Svo. 1846, sd. 38. ; or half- 
calf, 48. 6d.—Bran’s German Grammar, 12mo, 1849, cloth, 18. 6d.— 
SasiegsS 8 hate ee wrong ty in 1 vol. royal 8vo. Berlin, 1841, sd. 148. ; 
, 168. 6d.—Schiller’s Werke, 12 vols. 16mo. 


Stuttgart, a red | 
CATA ALOGUES 3 CHEAP BOOKS in ail European Lan- 
guages, gratis. 
ERNARD QUARITCH, Sonnd-hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, 
Castle-street, Leic icester-squa 


7 ALUABLE BOO KS, in fine condition, offered 

for Sale at the prices affixed to each, by A. HOLDEN, 60, 

pa street, Exeter.— Roberts's Sketches in the Holy Land, Sy ria, 
Ezypt, Arabia, and — 120 fully Cy plates, 2 vols, atlas 
folio, dark green m , equal to Ww. —Meyrick’s Ancient 
Armour, coloured = ay i vols. folio, val bound, al. aa haron 
Turner’s History of England, 12 vols. 6l. 63.—Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, complete to 1s80 a vols. half-c calf, neat, 131. 
—Anderson’s British —_ 13 vols, 3l,—Froissart’s Chronicles, 
2 vols. with plates, in 4to. 168.—Ryall’s Conservative Portraits, 
2 vols. folio, morocco extra, “tt 1lus.—Annual Register complete to 
1836, 79 vols, 6l. —Holy Bible, Macklin’s splendid edition, 7 vols. 
large folio, fresh russia extra, gilt backs and edges, 101. 10a—Fin- 
den‘ s Royal Gallery of British Art, 15 Parts, atlas folio, containing 
45 plates, 71. 7s. (cost 18. 158.)—Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 4to. calf, 
neat, 1l,'108,—Oliver’s Resnnieen Dioczxsio Exoniensis, folio, 11. 10s. 
—Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 
3 vols. half-morocco, 42. 168.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. 8vo, 








21. 88.— Musée ney A rF ey 10 vols. morocco extra, 91. 98, 
e. ust published, A NEW 
‘ecent purchases, to 


TALOGUE, containing various 
out ies on application, 





WILKINSON, 
t ine — will sel 


trips Property and Works illustrative of the 
street, Strand, on 


Ag their House, 3, Wellington- 
UBSD , August 5, and following. rf at 
cisely, an An COLLECTION < AUTUGRAPH 
LETTER of distinguished Actors and Dramatic 
Authors, « SE. - toand from David Garrick, Historical 
Letters and Documents connected with Plymouth, Cornwall, 
Gloucestershire, very extensive Collection of Franks, the Secret 
and Auge Corres; 4 ; King Charles L with Capt. 
Titus, &c., Planning his from Carisbrook Castle ;—also 
Autograph Letters from Charles PIL to Capt. Titus. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





ngs 
| of the Italian and Dutch Schools. Works of” of Woollett, 


[Avs. 2,°51 


The very important, choice, extensive and waa L 


of the lat —- HAR 
54 Anat wd RISON, Esq., » extending ory 
ESSRS. 8S. “LEIGH SOTHEBY 
N WILRINOOR, * JOBN 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro 


Fine Arts, will SELL by AU TIONG at neh uation 


sarees, | ~— on THURSDAY, 
THOM ats 2 precisely, 8 oN apace bi HAY 3 i 
V. . 
Inland Sata. commit prisin ig Committ cunt 


f. ped Books of 
the Picture Galleri 
the best oo < of 





Travels, including a cholon copy of Purchas’s 

—the m deceakie and bey 3,of, Purchas's Pilgn on haa 

Botany, and the Sciences, Works illustrative of or 

Works of Kembrand at, - the gil E Vings after the chiet 
orks of Rembran ubens, Teniers, &c—and valuable 

ing General Literati Works 


To be viewed J o days prior, 
X postage 


d 
country, on recei mt 2S Chie had : if im the 





vings and Drawings. 
UTTICK & c SIMPSON, Auctioncess of Lite 
rary Property. will SELL b pucrses, at th 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, August COLLECT 
of ENGRAVINGS including some capital a+ i 
rs, and by 3 oder En 
[a and other Etchings in ine state, 




















Wille, some excellent Portfolios, ke. Wilkie and 
———— licati 
ington Palace Avenue. 
MeEsses FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, Palace-gate, Palace-a: 
Sensingten, on W WEDN ESDAY, , Nt 13, and several follow: 
days, at 1. by of the Executors of the late JOHN 
TOWNSEND Atte N, Esq., & COLLECTION of about a 
PICTUR ES, 8 French, ish, Dutch 


jal’ Clock Violin by Stain 7 3 
2 Mush ock—a Vio 
See including a choice selection ¢ Beem cal Works < Ge 
Astronomical Telescope—a Grand Pianoforte be a by Stoddart ae 
Household Furniture and a variety of Effects. 

54, Pall-Mall Catalogues are preparing. 








L®° 44,22 & PEIRCE 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON 
yoy! 


— ry Property, Books, cok, Fainting Rapa 


i ay Geode, and o 
Bales by A by Aueti 
The ae are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the —_ whieh take place in the first week i ime and Novem: 
ber of each year. JOSEPH LEONARD, 
: UreARLES H. PEIRUB. 





NOTICE. 
OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENCLAND, 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


The NEW and REVISED EDITION, embellished with PORTRAITS 
of every QUEEN, 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes (size of Macaulay’s History), price 12s. each. 


The SECOND VOLUME contains the Lives and Portraits of the following Queens :—Isabella of Valois, second Queen 
Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV. ; Katherine of Valois, Queen of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV. ; 
of York, Queen of Henry VIL; Katharine of Arragon, Queen of Henry VIIL; Anne Boleyn, second Queen of Henry VII 


Coitsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


VOL. Il. 


of Richard IL ; 
Queen of Henry VL; 


Anne of Warwick, Queen of Richard IIL. ; Elizabeth 





The AUGUST NUMBER, price 2s. 6d., of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


CONTAINS: 


EAGLES—ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
VAUXHALL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ANECDOTES OF DUELLING, 
THE TWO PAINTERS. 
MY UNCLE'S WILL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE AND SION-HOUSE—The Picture Galleries of England. 
STONEY BATTER’S GHOST. A Legend of Blighted Hollow. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

A Tale of St. Christopher's. 

THE WILDS OF THE SOUTH-WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 


THE OBEAH-MAN. 


SWEDISH NOVELISTS. 
A VISIT TO A COUNTY GAOL. 


Ricuarp Bent ey, N New | Burlington-street. 





BRONZES 
e) ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention 0 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cotta: 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries 
Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Babxs, famous 
for bis natural delineation of Animals, Dg ta Fontaine, MaTIPrat, and others. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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Lar ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF GREECE. 
"9 Over 

& JOHY In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 9s. 






THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


cy jum the EARLIEST RECORDS to the CLOSE of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


est = Including « SKETCH of the GEOGRAPHY of GREECE, 
cea And Dissertations on GREEK MYTHOLOGY, on the HEROIC AGE, on the early PAINTERS 
ee and SCULPTORS, and on the SOCI AL CONDITION of the GREEK PEOPLE. 


ane £ POCOCKE, Esq.; Sir THOMAS N. TALFOURD, D.C. L., one of the Justices of Her Majesty's 
Pet of Common F Pleas ; the late J.T. RUTT, Esq. ; and the Rev. 7. B. OTTLEY, M.A., late Fellow of 














fable Wan ollege, Oxford. 
od : if im the one C _ Illustrated by 140 Wood Engravings by SarcEnt and GovLp. 
e— Forming Vol. XV. of the CABINET EDITION of the ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA.’ 
of Lie == GrirFrin & Co. London and Glasgow. 
st tr MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 

of Rem- —_—_——_ 
old Drawing: 
i, Wilkie and This day is published, with a Clue Map and Plans, 16mo. 

-| MODERN LONDON; 

SELL } 
re Or, LONDON AS IT IS. 
» late i . ° 
ot eat hangs Complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors to all Places and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. 
Te Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
darlin GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
RC E, Now ready, Vols. I. to VIIL 8vo. 16s. each, 
ne ae A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
sof Books From the EARLIEST PERIOD down to the END of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
e and Novem- 
MARD.O By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


New Edition, with Maps and Appendices. 
*.* The Work may now be had in Complete Sets, or separate portions. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, Second Edition, 8vo. 2s. 


hwo LETTERS TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


RAITS ON THE 
STATE PROSECUTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. for the University of Oxford. 
cond Queen Also, by the same, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
‘um HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE, 


FROM 1815 to 1850. 
By LUIGI CARLO FARINI. Translated from the Italian. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH. 
. THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE MONTH, 


A View of Passing Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and General, 
By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH, 


Is now ready, price ls. 


Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 








* Familiar in their mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


— HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
J A Weekly Sournal, 
tion 0i CONDUCTED by CHARLES DICKENS, 
— DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 
BYB, famous 


AND TO ASSIST IN THE DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE TIME, 
Is published Weekly, price Twopence, or stamped for post Threepence, (also in Monthly Parts,) at the 
Office of ‘ Household Words,’ 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
Where all Communications must be addressed. 





wid 





T ALES of the MOUNTAINS; or, teenie in 








N) OTES and QUERIES, a Medium of Inter- 
pa communication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
Genealogists, &c. Vol. 3, price 9s. 6d., is just published, with copious 
Index. Vols. 1 and 2, price 9s, 6d. each, may still be had. A Spe- 
cimen Number sent on re ceipt of four postage stamps. Subscrip- 
tion for six months, 10s, 2d., free by post. 
George Bell, 156, Fleet-street. 
Just published, ry vo. 6s. 
YOMPANIONS of MY. SOLITUDE. 
. Also, by the same Author, 
ESSAYS written in the INTERVALS 
BUSINESS. Sth edition, feap. Svo. 5a. (Just published.) 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of Read- 
ings and Discourses thereon. Book I., 4th edition; Book II., 2nd 
edition. A new edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 128, (Just published.) 
The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the 
Duties of the Employers to the Employed. Feap. 8vo. 2nd edit. 
with additional Essay. 6s. 


The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD 
and their BONDSMEN; being a Narrative of the principal 
Events er led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and 
America. ol. L. post Svo. 68. Vol. IL. in the press. 

KING HENRY the SECOND. An Historical 
Drama. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

CATHARINE DOUGLAS. A Tragedy. Feap. 


Svo. 58, 





of 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


SMALL ° BOOKS on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 

On the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to 
the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY. Part L—Em- 
bracing the Period from the Birth of Christ to the Death of Con- 
peptone ¢ the Great; being No. XIX. of ‘Small Books on Great 
Sul rec’ 

“It will be my object in the present work to trace the reciprocal 
effect of C ag anity on the people and the laws, and of these on 
Christianity. I shallendeavour to give a fair view of the doctrines 
and customs of the Church in every century, from contemporary 
writers, and thus afford the reader means of judging for himself on 
those questions of ancient practice which are now so often mooted.” 

Author's Preface. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


ris. feap. Svo. 128. 


Eastern Belgium. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
“Just published, Svo. price 88, cloth, lettered, 
A POPULAR SKETCH of the ORIGIN and 
7 DEVELOPEMENT of the ENGLISH © ORetr Ta TIUe. 
from the EAKLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT IME. By 
HENRY RKAIKES, or A., Barrister-at-Law, and eaear of the 
Vol. ol To the Accession of James I. 
H. Dalton, oper 
st published, i 
gcoTr ) FIRST. BOOKS IN SCIENCE, 
adapted for Text-books in Schools, 18. each. 

1. HOBLYN’S TREATISE on BOTANY ; 

comprising the Structure and Functions of Plants, with 17 
Figures. 
2. HOBLYN’S BRITISH PLANTS; com- 
rising an Explanation of the Linnwan Classification, and 
Jescriptions of the more Common Plants, arranged according to 
that Meth d. 

3. KEITH on the USE of the GLOBES; com- 
prehending Geographical and Astronomical Definitions, an Ac- 
count of the Figure and Magnitude of the Earth, numerous 
Problems, &c. Condensed, Correeted, and Improved by THOMAS 
ATKINSON, M, A., Camb. 

Adan Scott, 39, Charterhouse-square. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Published by oy ER & BOYD, Edinba 
MARSHALL & CO. Londo 


((ONNON'S FIRST SPELLING-BOOK, | 6a. 
INGRAM’S MENSURATION, by Trorrer. 
20, 
WHITE'S SACRED HISTORY. 1s. 6d. 
WHITE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND for Junior 
Classes. 18. 6d. 
WHITE'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND for Junior 


Classes. 1a. 6d. 

WHITE’S HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 3s. 

WHITES HISTORY of FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 


SU RENNES S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES. 
REID'S ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEO- 








Diocese of Chester. 
w. 











hs } oe SIMPKIN, 





RAP Hy. le. 
Dr. RE ID'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS, 
Coloured. 2s. ¢ 


ABRIDGM ENT of REID'S MODERN GEO- 
FE RG USSON ‘S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 


300ks I. and IL. with V« vcabulary. 2e. 6d. 
RU LED BOOKS for using with Hurron’s Boox- 
erin: for Single Entry, per set, 28. ; for Double Entry, 2s. 
scot r s COPY BOOKS, with Headings, 20 Sorts, 


CON NON’S SECOND SPELLING-BOOK. 
(Nearly ready.) 18. 

FERGUSSON'S HOMER'S ILIAD, Books L., 
VL, XX., and XXIV., with Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. (Will be 


ready in August.) 
Also Improved Editions of the following: 
REID'S E LEREN TS of ASTRONOMY. (New 
Edition, 1851 
GIBSON’S PETIT F ABLIER, with Vocabulary, 
Enlarged Edition. 12. 
SURE n N 7 SF RENCH MANUAL, Corrected to 


TYTLER'S GENERAL HISTORY, with Con- 


tinuation. 38, 6d, 
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LAve, 2,5 
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NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 
_ oO 


I. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RAMBLE from 
SYDNEY to SOUTHAMPTON ; 

Via SOUTH AMERICA, PANAMA, the WEST INDIES, 
the UNITED STATES, and NIAGARA. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
II. 


THE FIRST COUSINS; 
Or, MY OWN STORY. By A. 0.SAXON, 
vo, 218. 


In 2 vols. post 


Ill. 
MADRILENIA ; 
Or, PICTURES of SPANISH LIFE. 
WOLFF. post 8yo. 103, td. 


By Il. DRUMMOND 


IV. 


THE MORNING LAND; 
Or, A THOUSAND and ONE DAYS in the EAST. 
BODENSTEDT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


By F. 


Vv. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD, 


From MARATHON to WATERLOO, 
2 vols. post Svo, 218, 


By PROF. CREASY. 


vi. 


THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 
And ITS CONSEQUENCES. A NOVEL. 3 vols. post Svo. 


VIL. 
THE SHORES and ISLANDS of the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
Including a VISIT to the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. 


By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A., Author of *The Cradle 
of the Twin Giants, Science and History,’ &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


Vill. 


CASTLE DELORAINE; 
Or, THE RUINED PEER. By MARIA PRISCILLA 
SMITH. 3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 
Ix. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN in 1850. 


8yo. 14s, 


x. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE of ANEC- 
DOTES, &e. 


Collected by CATHERINE SINCLAIR. Post S8vo. 10s, 6d. 


XI. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 
By EMILIE > Author of *The Rose of Tistelin.” 
3 vols, pust Svo. 31s, ( 


xii. 
THE GOTH and THE HUN; 
Or, TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH,& VIENNA, 


in 1850. By A. A. PATON, Author of ‘Travels in Serviay 
&e. Syo, 148. 


XII. 


LEITH TO LAPLAND: 


Or, PICTURES of SC4 ANDINAVIA in 1850. 
HURTON, 2 vols. post 8vo, 213. 


By WILLIAM 


XIV. 


PICTURES of SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of * The Im- 
provisatore, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
XV. 
CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 
WALPOLE and the Rev. WILLIAM 
MASON. 
Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 288. 
xvi. 
NARRATIVE of TRAVELS 
JNITED STATES. 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
post Svo. 31s, 6d. 


in the 


3 vols. 





RicwarpD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW and STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED 


CRADOCK & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


~——- 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hail, Oxon. 


GUY'S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING-BOOK, being 
really a First Book for Young Children; arranged upon a novel 
plan, and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It com- 
bines in its useful pages a trimer, Spelling-book, and Reader, 
adapted to modern improvements, and suited to the growing intel- 
ligence of the age. 12mo. with superior Evgravings after Hervey. 
Price 18. handsomely bound. 
GUY'S PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
very Young Children. Price 6d. bound.—“* This work removes 
every difficulty. 
GUY’S LEARNER'S POETIC TASK-BOOK; being a 
choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from modern British Poets. 
Price 1s. bound and lettere¢ 
JOSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN ; written expressly for their use, and to 
prepare them for Guy’s First and Second Geographies. With Six 
[aps ; and interspersed with Tutor’s ~~ hago and Exercises on 
the Maps. Price 9d. bound ; or 6d. sew 
GUY'S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMM AR. 13th Edition. 
1s. 6d. red.—A KEY to the Grammar and Orthography, 2s. bound. 
iUY’s NEW EXE = ISES in ORTHOGRAPHY, lémo. 
15th Edition,enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 
GUY'S SYNTACTIC AL EXERCIS = 


BY 





- , Companion to 








we UTT Edition. 1s. bound Y to ditto, 1s. bd. 
GUY'S TLINES to WALKE e 3 ETHEME S and 
Esa AYS. Pebe 1s. half boun 


d. 

GUY'S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, an Improved 
Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic. Simple 
and Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical and 
numerous sisoslloneone A ago are aaded. 9th Edition. Royal 
18mo, 18. nd.—A_ KEY to the same. 

GUY'S IMPROV EMENT on the ‘ETON LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. To the usual Accidence of which fresh Examples and 
Progressive Exercises are added, and the Syntax and Prosody are 
given in English. New Edition. Price 28, bound.—“* For Ladies’ 
Schools where Latin i is taught a more suitable Grammar could not 
be recommended. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 


GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXP¢ ee. A Companion to 
ite Setinebet., 13th Edition. 18. 6d. 





GUY'S NEW —— —— ING BOOK. With new 
Cuts. 90th Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. b 
GUY'S NEW “‘BRITISIL TRIMER. 26th Edition. 6d. 
ue bound, 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH ~" ren With Engravings. 


12th Edition. 32. 6d. roan, letter 
GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH "GRAMMAR. 1s. bound. 
GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCIs ls. bound. 





GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New and en- 
larged Editions. 12mo. 3a. 6d. each vol, roan, lettered. 

xx These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, 
Rome, and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States of 
Europe, with € hina and America. T oe Ancient History is illus- 
trated gt ep of the Ancient World, colonre 

GUY’s SCHOOL “GEOGRAPHY. With Eight Maps. 


2ist Laiions a oo. agg 38. red.—A KEY to the Problems 
lk. 


and Questic ns. New Edition. 6d. 

GUY'S F IRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s Questions 
at the bottom of each oo ,Bilastrated with Six Maps. New and 
enlarged Edition. 1s. boun 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARI THMET IC, 23rd Edition. 2s. 6d. 
—A TUTOR’S KEY to the above. Price 48. 6d. roan. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITIIMETIC. In Script Type. Royal 
8yo. Useful as a Ciphering- -book and an Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half 


bound.—A K 

GUY'S COMPLETE = —— of BOOK-KEEPING. 
tan. Royal 18mo, 1s. bound. 
CIPHERING- BOOK. 


GUY's SCHOOL llth Edition, 
4to. on large post writing- -paper, 38. 6d. half bound.—A KEY, 6d. 
GUY'S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION - BOOK; or, 


uetber’s € ‘atechism | of Us eet Knowledge. With Useful Cuts. New 
Edition. 9d. sewed ; 1s. boun 

GUY'S SCHOOL QU 75 SSTION-BOOK on ANCIENT and 
oon RN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRO- 

NOMY, andall Miscellaneous ~naeee With a Chart of History. 
9th Edition. 12mo. 48. 6d. r 

GUY’s CHART wot U TNIV ERSAL HISTORY and BIO- 
GRAPHY, &c. Ona Sheet,and mp opy eens A ‘aaeaiee 6th Edit. 
Now sold for 48; or ona roller, 0 0) 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, 18 Plates. 6th 
Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Lsq., Master of the Royal 
Naval School, Greenwich. 58. bound. 


SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES. &c. 

FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC RECORD ; 
or, Register of Studies — Conduct. For Six Months, price 6d. 
bound ; for Three Months, 

*x* This little Manual is ‘the result of a most careful and prac- 
tical examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, 
France, and America. 

BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, 
Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. 
48. 6d. roan. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S NEW ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. price 2s, 6d. roan, lettered. 


chiefly from 
New £dition. 


GUY'S yng ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
16 handsome 4to. M “ay coloured. 58. half bound. 

OSTELL’S GENE AL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 4to. and 
Index, 143.; coloured veg 188.; full coloured, 21s.; or imperial 
for the L ibrary, 11. 11s. 6d. each, haif bound. 

RUSSELL’s MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 26 4to. Maps, 
and Index, 108, ; coloured, 12s. half bound. 

RUSSELL’S woe gy en — 
Index, los, 5 ; coloured, 128. half bou’ 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANC TENT and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to. 53 Maps and Plans, coloured, 
with Indexes, 1/. 48, half bound. 

*x* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases, the 
great attention constantly paid to the introduction of all new dis- 
coveries, and the superior adaptation of the Maps for the purposes 
I teaching, have long secured them a place in all respectable 


23 4to. Maps, and 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN & (0,3 
LIST OF 


CLASS-BOOKs. 


——@———. 


History of Greece, from the Ey. 

LIEST RECORDS to the CLOSE of the PELOPON. 

NESIAN WAR. By E. POCOCKE, Esq. ; Sir T,X. 

TALFOURD, D.C.L.; J.T. RUTT, Esq.; und the 

= B. a M.A., Fellow of Oriel College Oxford, 
ne large Volume, illustrated by 140 Ep, 

Crown 8yvo. 9s. F Engraving, 


History of Greek Literature. 3 
Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L.; BISHOP BLOMFIELD 
Rey. J. B. OTTLEY, M.A.; and E. POCOCKE, Esq. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
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the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from 
Marathon to Waterloo. By E. S. Creasy, 
yA. 2vols. Bentley. 


jr isnot in this age of the peace ne 
at we see with any peculiar pleasure the 
ce of a book dedicated to the mere 
neord of sanguinary conflict, as separated from 
the long sequence of incidents in which this 
fms but a part,—and that by no means the 
not important. This objection to his work, 
Prof. Creasy himself in part sees. ‘For a 
miter,” he says, “ of the present day to choose 
igttles for his favourite topic, merely because 
hey are battles, merely because so many 
nyriads of troops were arrayed in them, and 
» many hundreds or thousands of human 
ivings stabbed, hewed, or shot each other to 
jeath during them, would argue strange weak- 
yess or depravity of mind.’’-—He is of opinion, 
however, that— 
“fearful and wonderful interest is attached to these 
genes of carnage. There is undeniable greatness in 
the disciplined courage, and in the love of honour, 
shich makes the combatants confront agony and 
destruction. And the powers of the human intellect 
ue rarely more strongly displayed than they are in 
te Commander, who regulates, arrays and wields at 
his will these masses of armed disputants ; who, cool, 
jédaring in the midst of peril, reflects on all, and 
povides for all, ever ready with fresh resources and 
designs, as the vicissitudes of the storm of slaughter 
me.” 
_Mithout pausing to dwell on a lingering love 
ifhis theme—in spite of his doubts of its worth 
-with which we have little sympathy,—we will 
pss on to Prof. Creasy’s account of the scheme 
i which his volumes have been written.— 
“There are [he says] some battles which claim 
or attention, independently of the moral worth of 
the combatants, on account of their enduring impor- 
ace, and by reason of the practical influence on 
cur own social and political condition, which we can 
ince up to the results of those engagements. They 
lave for us an abiding and actual interest, both 
Thile we investigate the chain of causes and effects, 
by which they have helped to make us what we are, 
and also while we speculate on what we probably 
sould have been if any one of those battles had 
come to a different termination. Hallam has ad- 
nirably expressed this in his remarks on the victory 
gined by Charles Martel, between Tours and Poic- 
ters, over the invading Saracens. He says of it, 
that ‘it may justly be reckoned among those few 
tuttles of which a contrary event would have 
tsentially varied the drama of the world in all its 
ubsequent scenes: with Marathon, Arbela, the 
Metaurus, Chalons and Leipsic.’ It was the perusal 
f this note of Hallam’s that first led me to the con- 
‘eration of my present subject. I certainly differ 
fom that great historian as to the comparative 
mportance of some of the battles which he thus 
‘uumerates, and also of some which he omits. It is 
Potable, indeed, that no two historical inquirers 
vould entirely agree in their lists of the Decisive 
Battles of the World. Different minds will naturally 
‘ay in the impressions which particular events make 
aon, and in the degree of interest with which 
a the career and reflect on the importance 
: “lerent historical personages. But our concur- 
_ our catalogues is of little moment, provided 
. earn to look on these great historical events in 
a which Hallam’s observations indicate.” 
temising that, even looking at the matter 
a ian Prof Creasy’s own point of view, we think 
k would have avoided some very reason- 
5 s iuestioning if he had called it ‘ Fifteen [in- 
~. £4 The Fifteen] Decisive Battles of the 
a. »—wWe will take leave to object to his 
ie Sophy altogether. As we understand him, 
" veslre is, to prove that the “sword” has had 
more decisive influence over the career of 
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society than men are at present inclined to 
allow,—and that the records of war, as war, are 
deserving of more attention than they appear 
to obtain. This reason will scarcely sustain 
itself against an adverse criticism. Not to 
speak now of the folly and atrocity of calling 
in the agents of destruction to decide on 
questions of right and justice,—we would ob- 
serve to Mr. Creasy that the appeal of battle 
settles nothing—originates nothing. It is at 
once a consequence and a cause of wrong. It 
cannot undo evil already done—make just that 
which before was unjust. War leaves as they 
were the elements out of which it grows,—and 
a thousand battles cannot remove the original 
sense of injury. Rarely, therefore, can a battle 
be regarded as the parent of events :—indeed, it 
is utterly illogical, and bespeaks a narrow theory 
of historical philosophy, to attribute a “ deci- 
sive” agency to any mere incident in history. 
Victory is itself a necessary consequence of the 
action of causes lying anterior to the war; the 
physical strength, the energy of will, the devo- 
tion of spirit, which chiefly contribute towards 
it are the growths of time and circumstances 
having no direct relation to the accidents of the 
so-called “ decisive battle.”’ Were it allowable 
to isolate historical events after Mr. Creasy’s 
fashion, it would require no great ingenuity to 
trace the fortunes of humanity and civilization 
to the Decisive Revels of the world—the Deci- 
sive Loves and Hates of the world—the Deci- 


Saracens had overrun Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, in an unchequered and apparently irresistible 
career of victory. Nor, at the commencement of 
the eighth century of our era was the Mohammedan 
world divided against itself, as it subsequently be- 
came. All these vast regions obeyed the Caliph ; 
throughout them all, from the Pyrenees to the Oxus, 
the name of Mohammed was invoked in prayer, and 
the Koran revered as the book of the law. It was 
under one of their ablest and most renowned com- 
manders, with a veteran army, and with every appa- 
rent advantage of time, place, and circumstance, 
that the Arabs made their great effort at the con- 
quest of Europe north of the Pyrenees. * * In 
addition to his cardinal military virtues, Abderrah- 
man is described by the Arab writers as a model of 
integrity and justice. The first two years of his 
second administration in Spain were occupied in 
severe reforms of the abuses which under his prede- 
cessors had crept into the system of government, and 
in extensive preparations for his intended conquest in 
Gaul. Besides the troops which he collected from 
his province, he obtained from Africa a large body of 
chosen Berber cavalry, ofticered by Arabs of proved 
skill and valour: and in the summer of 732, he 
crossed the Pyrenees at the head of an army which 
some Arab writers rate at eighty thousand strong, 
while some of the Christian chroniclers swell its 
numbers to many hundreds of thousands more. 
Probably the Arab account diminishes, but of the 
two keeps nearer to the truth. It was from this 
formidable host, after Eudes, the Count of Aquitaine, 
had vainly striven to check it, after many strong 
cities had fallen before it, and half the land been 





sive Witticisms of the world,—and so on, with 
as much philosophic reason as is here employed | 
in favour of the “ Decisive Battles.’’ For ex- 
ample :—a grave yet fanciful inquirer might | 
ask, — What prevented the success of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily—that splendid | 
episode in ancient history the failure of which | 
transferred the task of civilizing Europe from | 
the Greek to the Roman, with all the mighty 
consequences of the change? Such a man 
would easily find the answer:—The drunken 
sally of Alcibiades and his companions against 
the gods of Athens.—What, he might ask, rent 
the mighty empire of the Macedonian Greeks 
in Asia into a hundred parts, and turned the 
arts and arms of civilization against their 
brethren ’—The Babylonian revel of Alexander. 
Such historical examples might be multiplied 
to almost any extent in evidence of a fancy not 
more ill-founded than that of Prof. Creasy. 

Taking, however, Prof. Creasy’s plan as we 
find it, his book is certainly very interesting 
reading :—making, and pretending to make, no 
accession to our stores of historical knowledge, 
—but presenting events in a clear and sys- | 
tematic point of view,—such as the system is, 
—and relating the leading events, not pic- 
turesquely, but with conspicuousness and force. 
From an argument so conducted and illustrated, 
it is difficult to detach what will do justice to 
Prof. Creasy :—yet it is only fair that we should | 
give our readers an example of the manner in 
which he handles his theme. Our extract, 
then, shall be taken from his account of the | 
Battle of Tours :—partly because it is suffici- | 
ently brief to come within the requirements of | 
our space, and further because it contains 
less of the, in our opinion, erroneous philosophy 
which pervades many of the other descriptions 
of battles.— 

“ The conquests which the Saracens effected over 
the southern and eastern provinces of Rome were 
far more rapid than those achieved by the Germans 
in the north; and the new organizations of society 
which the Moslems introduced were summarily and 
uniformly enforced, Exactly a century passed be- 
tween the death of Mohammed and the date of the 
battle of Tours. During that century the followers 
of the Prophet had torn away half the Roman em- 
pire; and besides their conquests over Persia, the 











overrun, that Gaul and Christendom were at last 
rescued by the strong arm of Prince Charles, who 
acquired a surname, like that of the war-god of his 
forefathers’ creed, from the might with which he 
broke and shattered his enemies in the battle. The 
Merovingian kings had sunk into absolute insignifi- 
cance, and had become mere puppets of royalty 
before the eighth century. Charles Martel, like his 
father, Pepin Heristal, was Duke of the Austrasian 
Franks, the bravest and most thoroughly Germanic 
part of the nation, and exercised, in the name of 
the titular king, what little paramount authority the 
turbulent minor rulers of districts and towns could 
be persuaded or compelled to acknowledge. En- 
gaged with his national competitors in perpetual 
conflicts for power, and in mere serious struggles for 
safety against the fierce tribes of the unconverted 
Frisians, Bavarians, Saxons, and Thuringians, who 
at that epoch assailed with peculiar ferocity the 
Christianized Germans on the left bank of the 
Rhine, Charles Martel added experienced skill to 
his natural courage, and he had also formed a 
militia of veterans among the Franks. Hallam has 
thrown out a doubt whether, in our admiration of 
his victory at Tours, we do not judge a little too 
much by the event, and whether there was not rash- 
ness in his risking the fate of France on the result of 
a general battle with the invaders. But, when we 
remember that Charles had no standing army, and 
the independent spirit of the Frank warriors who 
followed his standard, it seems most probable that it 
was not in his power to adopt the cautious policy of 
watching the invaders, and wearing out their strength 
by delay. So dreadful and so wide-spread were the 
ravages of the Saracenic light cavalry throughout 


| Gaul, that it must have been impossible to restrain 


for any length of time the indignant ardour of the 
Franks. And, even if Charles could have persuaded 
his men to look tamely on while the Arabs stormed 
more towns and desolated more districts, he could 
not have kept an army together when the usual 
period of a military expedition had expired. If, 
indeed, the Arab account of the disorganization ot 
the Moslem forces be correct, the battle was as well- 
timed on the part of Charles, as it was, beyond all 
question, well-fought. The monkish chroniclers, 
from whom we are obliged to glean a narrative of 
this memorable campaign, bear full evidence to the 
terror which the Saracen invasion inspired, and to 
the agony of that great struggle. The Saracens say 
they, and their king, who was called Abdirames, 
came out of Spain, with all their wives and their 
children, and their substance, in such great multi- 
tudes that no man could reckon or estimate them. 
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They brought with them all their armour, and 
whatever they had, as if they were thenceforth 
always to dwell in France. Then Abderrahman, 
seeing the land filled with the multitude of his army, 
pierces through the mountains, tramples over rough 
and level ground, plunders far into the country 
of the Franks, and smites all with the sword, in- 
somuch that when Eudo came to battle with him 
at the river Garonne, and fled before him, God 
alone knows the number of the slain. Then Abder- 
rahman pursued after Count Eudo, and while he 
strives to spoil and burn the holy shrine at Tours, 
he encounters the chief of the Austrasian Franks, 
Charles, a man of war from his youth up, to whom 
Eudo had sent warning. There for nearly seven 
days they strive intensely, and at last they sat 
themselves in battle array, and thé nations of the 
north standing firm as a wall, and impenetrable 
asa zone of ice, utterly slay the Arabs with the edge 
of the sword.’ The European writers all concur in 
speaking of the fall of Abderrahman as one of the 
principal causes of the defeat of the Arabs; who, 
according to one writer, after finding that their leader 
was slain, dispersed in the night, to the agreeable 
surprise of the Christians, who expected the next 
morning to see them issue from their tents, and re- 
new the combat. One monkish chronicler puts the 
loss of the Arabs at 375,000 men, while he says that 
only 1,007 Christians fell: —a disparity of loss which 
he feels bound to account for by a special interpo- 
sition of Providence. I have translated above some 
of the most spirited passages of these writers; but 
it is impossible to collect from them anything like a 
full or authentic description of the great battle itself, 
or of the operations which preceded and followed it. 
Though, however, we may have cause to regret the 
meagreness and doubtful character of these narratives, 
we have the great advantage of being able to compare 
the accounts given of Abderrahman’s expedition by 
the national writers of each side. This is a benefit 
which the inquirer into antiquity so seldom can 





the battle of Tours, makes us think the historical | 


testimony respecting that great event more certain 
and satisfactory than is the case in many other 
instances, where we possess abundant details respect- 


to us from the annalists of one nation only; and 


where we have, consequently, no safeguard against | 


the exaggerations, the distortions, and the fictions 
which national vanity has so often put forth in the 
garb and under the title of history. The Arabian 
writers who recorded the conquests and wars of their 
countrymen in Spain, have narrated also the expedi- 
tion into Gaul of their great emir, and his defeat 


Franks under King Caldus, the name into which 
they metamorphose Charles Martel. They tell us how 


| than the Arabs here accord to the Europeans. 
ing military exploits, but where those details come | 





who were loaded with spoil; but they did not ven- 
ture to displease the soldiers by ordering them to 
abandon everything except their arms and war-horses. 
And Abderrahman trusted in the valour of his 
soldiers, and in the good fortune which had ever 
attended him. But, (the Arab writer remarks) such 
defect of discipline always is fatal to armies. So 
Abderrahman and his host attacked Tours to gain 
still more spoil, and they fought against it so fiercely 
that they stormed the city almost before the eyes of 
the army that came to save it; and the fury and the 
cruelty of the Moslems towards the inhabitants of 
the city was like the fury and cruelty of raging tigers. 
It was manifest,’ adds the Arab, ‘that God’s chas- 
tisement was sure to follow such excesses; and fortune 
thereupon turned her back upon the;Moslems. Near 
the river Owar, the two great hosts of the two lan- 
guages and the two creeds were set in array against 
each other. The hearts of Abderrahman, his captains, 
and his men were filled with wrath and pride, and 
they were the first to begin the fight. The Moslem 
horsemen dashed fierce and frequent forward against 
the battalions of the Franks, who resisted manfully, 
and many fell dead on either side, until the going 
down of the sun. Night parted the two armies; but 
in the grey of the morning, the Moslems returned 
to the battle. Their cavaliers had soon hewn their 
way into the centre of the Christian host. But many 
of the Moslems were fearful for the safety of the 
spoil which they had stored in their tents, and a 
false cry arose in their ranks that some of the enemy 
were plundering the camp; whereupon several 
squadrons of the Moslem horsemen rode -oif to pro- 
tect their tents. But it seemed as if they fled; and 
all the host was troubled. And while Abderrah- 
man strove to check their tumult, and to lead them 
back to battle, the warriors of the Franks came 
around him, and he was pierced through with many 
spears, so that he died. Then all the host fled before 
the enemy, and many died in the flight. This 


| deadly defeat of the Moslems, and the loss of the 
obtain, that the fact of possessing it, in the case of | 


great leader and good cavalier, Abderrahman, took 
place in the hundred and fifteenth year.’ It would 
be difficult to expect from an adversary a more ex- 
plicit confession of having been thoroughly vanquished 
The 
points on which their narrative differs from those of 
the Christians,—as to how many days the conflict 
lasted, whether th. assailed city was actually rescued 
or not, and the like,—are of little moment compared 
with the admitted great fact that there was a decisive 
trial of strength between the Frank and Saracen, in 
which the former conquered. The enduring import- 


| ance of the battle of Tours in the eyes of the Moslems 


| is attested not only by the expressions of ‘the deadly 
and death near Tours, in battle with the host of the | 


battle,’ and, ‘the disgraceful overthrow,’ which their 


| writers constantly employ when referring to it, but 


there was war between the Count of the Frankish | 


frontier and the Moslems, and how the Count 
gathered together all his people, and fought for a 
time with doubtful success. ‘ But,’ say the Arabian 
chroniclers, ‘Abderrahman drove them back; and 
the men of Abderrahman were puffed up in spirit by 
their repeated successes, and they were full of trust 
in the valour and the practice in war of their emir. 
So the Moslems smote their enemies, and passed the 
river Garonne, and laid waste the country, and took 
captives without number. And that army went 
through all places like a desolating storm. Pros- 
perity made those warriors insatiable. At the pas- 
sage of the river, Abderrahman overthrew the Count, 
and the Count retired into his stronghold, but 
the Moslems fought against it, and entered it by 
force, and slew the Count; for everything gave way 
to their scymetars, which were the robbers of lives. 
All the nations ofthe Franks trembled at that terrible 
army, and they betook them to their King Caldus, 
and told him of the havoe made by the Moslem 
horsemen, and how they rode at their will through all 
the land of Narbonne, Toulouse and Bordeaux, and 
they told the King of the death of their Count. 
Then the King bade them be of good cheer, and 
offered to aid them. And in the 114th year he 
mounted his horse, and he took with him a host 
that could not be numbered, and went against the 
Moslems. And he came upon them at the great 
city of Tours. And Abderrahman and other prudent 
cavaliers saw the disorder of the Moslem troops, 





also by the fact, that no more serious attempts at 
conquest beyond the Pyrenees were made by the 
Saracens. Charles Martel, and his son and grand- 
son, were left at leisure tg consolidate and extend 
their power. The new Christian Roman Empire of 
the West, which the genius of Charlemagne founded, 
and throughout which his iron will imposed peace 
on the old anarchy of creeds and races, did not 
indeed retain its integrity after its great ruler’s death. 
Fresh troubles came over Europe; but Christendom, 
though disunited, was safe. The progress of civiliza- 
tion, and the developement of the nationalities and 
governments of modern Europe, from that time forth 
went forward in not uninterrupted, but, ultimately, 
certain career.” 


Prof. Creasy does not include any naval en- 
gagement except the Armada fight in his 
“fifteen battles,’ — though we think that 
Actium, Lepanto, and Trafalgar might as fairly 
claim their places as the defeat of the Spaniards. 
Leipsic, which Mr. Hallam regards as one of the 
six great battles of the world, is passed over : 
—Valmy, which was a mere cannonade, not 
a battle, is included. All the battles of the 
Crusades are omitted. Hastings, Orleans, 
Pultowa are all counted in the fifteen. The 
list our readers will think somewhat capricious, 
—as well as defective. 
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The Golden Mirrour, &c. 
son. With an Introduction and 
the Rev. Thomas Corser, 
Chetham Society. 


Tue Chetham Society has every claim ;, 
our notice and consideration. Its sphere j; 
limited, inasmuch as it professes to 
itself to the publication of historical and 
literary remains connected with . 
and Cheshire:— but the works which it hy 
put forth within that sphere are highly eregjy. 
able. Moreover, it possesses a library which js 
open to all the world. No man who wishes 
consult any work on its shelves has more to 4 
than to enter the building without introduction, 
put down his name, and ask for the volume, | 
we are not mistaken, this can be done inny 
other library in Europe; and for this y 
reason the Chetham library is entitled not op)y 
to the good wishes, but to the good services ani 
good gifts of all who are interested in the pro 
gress of knowledge,—especially in a large many. 
facturing town, where assistance of the kindjs 
so much needed. 

With regard to the production before us,—the 
intelligent and learned editor has bestowed such 
laudable pains on the Introduction and Notes, 
that we cannot help wishing that what he has x 
printed had been a little better worth his labour 
It is no sufficient answer, to tell us, that the orig: 
nal is unique, and that the only copy of itis in i 
British Museum. We acknowledge its curiosity 
and we admit that its subject peculiarly adapt 
it to the Chetham Society,—but our objection 
is, that in the whole sixty pages of rhyme ther 
is not to-be found a single line of poetry. Wg 
should therefore have been much better satisfied 
with a less scarce production if it had bea 
recommended by more intrinsic excellence, We 
do not like to see taste and attainments like 
those of the Rev. Mr. Corser thrown away a 
what is inferior to so many writers of the period 
Did we not witness such repeated instances 
the kind, we should wonder how Richard Re 
binson could have been guilty of the mistake. 
supposing that his crabbed and uncouth no 
sense deserved the name of poetry. He | 
obviously no ear for metre or for music ; and hi 
thoughts, where they are intelligible, are li 
better than insipidity and dullness. Mr. Corser 
indeed, says nothing in their favour; and 
should have been surprised if a man of so mu 
information could have displayed so little judg 
ment as to do otherwise. He rests Robinson 
claim to the notice of the members of the Ch 
ham Society mainly on the grounds that he 
in all probability a Cheshire man,—and that 
wrote about, or addressed his productions t0 
Cheshire people. 

The “ Introduction” contains all that cout 
be said on the subject, and perhaps som! 
thing more than need have been said; because 
after the editor had once established, as he doe 
in the commencement, that Richard Robins 
who wrote ‘ The Golden Mirrour’ in 1589 
not the Richard Robinson who wrote ‘!! 
Auncient Order, &c. of Prince Arthur’ in 158 
he had done enough,—and it was not neces 
for him to go at length into the literary claim 
and services of the latter, even supposing ™ 
(and it is mere supposition) to have been t 
father of Richard Robinson who was one of ti 
original actors in the plays of Shakspeare. 4% 
fact, if proved, might give one a degree of f 
minence not belonging to the other; but a8 "7 
Corser had shown that they were certainly @ 
ferent men, he might safely have left one 
them as a subject of biography to any Pé 
who hereafter might publish a reprint of 
Auncient Order, &c. of Prince Arthur. _Neitt 
do we see the relevancy of what 1s said abe 
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curious collection of poems recently printed 
ae Duke of Northum: d under the title 


@‘The Poore Knight his Palace of Private 
Pleasure,’—with which it is very evident Robin- 
gn had nothing to do, if only because he would 
jave been unwilling to introduce into it praises 
of himself. These matters we consider sur- 

although we are duly thankful for in- 
oy regarding the writer of ‘The Golden 


Qn the other hand, we think that it would 
nt have been amiss if Mr. Corser had devoted 
ysentence or two to John Proctor, considering 
his intimate connexion with Robinson’s volume, 
gi considering also that he was most likely 

allied to the Thomas Proctor who was 
te editor of ‘ The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions,’ printed in 1578. 

Perhaps the editor has observed even too 
much fidelity in his reprint. He has carried his 
smupulousness beyond the point at which it has 
heen customary to aim in undertakings of the 
kind; for he has given us not only the old 
gelling, but actually the old and, we must call 
it, absurd and exploded punctuation of the 

ginal. We are convinced that this has not 
heen done from unwillingness to take the trouble 
dcorrection, but it is clearly a mistake,—since 
in many instances it renders the obscurities of 
the author even more obscure. Instead of any- 
thing being gained by such exactness, something 
is lost ;—and although Robinson’s meaning may 
wtat any time be very valuable, it is as well to 
arive at it when we can. In a passage like the 
following, what can be the advantage of insert- 
inga colon where a comma is too much? The 
athor is speaking in — of a Cheshire lady 
@ the name of Julian Holcraft.— 

From blooming youth, vnto these present dayes 

Of Alcest, she: doth iustly beare the kayes. 

Weadmit that for the sake of the rhyme it was 
necessary to spell Leys “‘kayes,’’ and that on this 
wcount, and some others, it is often better to 
adhere to the original orthography; but we 
potest against the revival and perpetuation of 
mete blunders of the printer,—who was noto- 
tiously left at the date to which we now refer, 
ad long afterwards, to make what he pleased 
of the punctuation. 
Beyond dispute, the best poem in the collec- 
fon is that on Ferdinando, Lord Strange ; 
amd we venture to quote from it a couple of 
samzas as a favourable specimen,—observing, 
that the initial letters of the various stanzas 
ought to form the name of the person addressed 
« applauded, although they do not always do 
w, and not in the instance before us.— 

No pride perceined in his brest, 

No hautie heart he beares: 

And where is neede, to helpe vs prest, 

And thus he spends his yeares : 

No harme to any hath he wisht, 

Nor for a poore mans profite fisht : 

Doubtles his life, to man and wife, 

Doth show in him no chaunge : 


But sure, eche houre ynto his power, 
Among the rest, is Straunge. 


Of worldly wealth, he makes no coumpt, 

He wayes his honor more : 

Love to his seruants doth surmount, 

And to his tenaunts poore: 

Of countrey still, he taketh care, 

And for the common wealth prepare : 
membring well, that fame will tell, 

What people loue to chaunge : 

Therefore I say, this present day, 

He may be called Straunge. 


Although the author’s thoughts are sufficiently 
8 Impersonations sometimes have un- 


‘pected novelty, if we cannot compliment him 


it propriety. He is very fond, among 

ngs, of representing Time as a woman 

wed with a razor (itself no very appropriate 

‘Meessory in a female hand),—in which, we ap- 

sepa he is entirely original. At p. 24 we 
the wing :— 





Rise and awake (quoth she) to me, why sleep’st thou on this 
hill? 


The wordes I speake I charge thee straight, record with 
painfull quill. 
Then did she shake a razor sharpe, and with a frowning 


And tavtuing speach, she said the world shold suddainly 
giue place 
For {am Time which executes the secrete will of God, 
In euery age of wickednesse, by Time they feele the rod. 
So partial is Robinson to this representation, 
that he introduces it three or four times in the 
course of his small work. It is also to be 
remarked, that all he writes is under the figure 
of dreams, which are introduced by a wearisome 
similarity of narration. We ought to add, that 
the editor’s appended notes comprise all that is 
desirable respecting the personal history of the 
different parties who are in succession the objects 
of the author’s encomiums.—We have seldom 
met with a reprint edited with more complete- 
ness, or less deserving the labour that has been 
bestowed on it. 





The United States: its Power and Progress. 
By Guillaume Tell Poussin. Translated by 
E. L. Du Barry, M.D., Surgeon U.S. Navy. 
Delf. 

M. Poussin was the French minister at Wash- 
ington from the Republic of 1848,—and during 
his whole life he has taken great interest in most 
American questions. In France, the original 
work, of which the present is an American 
translation, will be more useful than any similar 
compilation can hope to be either in this coun- 
try or in the United States. To French readers 
M. Poussin tells many things that are new; and 
he lays before them a résumé of American his- 
tory and an outline of American resources 
which they will not find in so connected a form 
in any other recent contribution to their litera- 
ture. The book was every way legitimately 
adapted to make its appearance in the New York, 
or rather in the Philadelphia, market as a trans- 
lation; and Dr. Du Barry has performed the 
task of introducing M. Poussin’s work to his 
countrymen with skill and success. In this 
country, well stocked as we are with American 
histories and statistics, we should not imagine 
that the volume before us will command much 
attention. The most important feature in M. 
Poussin’s book is the prominence given to the 
history of the French discoveries aud settlements 
in different parts of the New World; and in 
these portions of the narrative there is, as was 
perhaps inevitable, some degree of dispropor- 
tionate diffuseness and partiality. In other re- 
spects there is nothing in the volume before us 
to distinguish it for either excellence or demerit 
from the generality of similar compilations. 

We avail ourselves of the substantially 
correct account given by M. Poussin of that 
singular and gigantic trading corporation, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—a company which, con- 
sidering the magnitude of its power, resources and 
operations, the curious incidents that have marked 
its career, and the extraordinary character of 
the populations placed under its care— has 
attracted sadly too little notice in this country. 
The reader will not fail to observe here and 
there in the following extract the usual bias of 
M. Poussin’s countrymen against English enter- 
prise. An English merchant is toa Frenchman 
what a Jesuit used to be to the Whigs of our 
own Revolution,—namely, under all circum- 
stances an agent suspected of intrigues, chi- 
canery, and ambition. We must premise by 
saying that in 1819 the animosity and compe- 
tition which had prevailed so long between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the North-Western 
Company was terminated by the former asso- 
ciation absorbing the latter :— 

“The Hudson's Bay and the North-West Com- 
panies, as we have just stated, were merged into one, 





under the title of ‘ Hudson’s Bay Fur Company,’ to 
which Parliament granted the entire monopoly of 
the fur trade in the terms of the concession made 
by Charles the Second, and invested it with civil 
jurisdiction over all the country it occupied. By 
virtue of the privileges thus awarded, the Hudson's 
Bay Company extended its jurisdiction, not only 
over all the British possessions in Hudson's Bay, but 
also over all the territory of Oregon, and even over 
a part of California. It thus became, in relation to 
America, what the East India Company is to the 
mercantile and financial aristocracy of England—a 
means of extending its monopoly, and to its Govern- 
ment an element of encroachment and usurpation, 
This position, which, by-the-by, is not a novel one, 
and consequently should occasion no surprise, arises 
from the ordinary course of policy of that half-mer- 
chant and half-aristocratic power of Great Britain, 
which sought to oppose a barrier to the threatening 
extension of American democracy. Let us briefly 
consider the present organization of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. This company possesses a large 
capital, divided into as many shares as there are pro- 
prietors, the greater number of whom reside in Ame- 
rica, and personally watch over the interests of the 
company. ‘The shares are not held as perpetual 
property, nor are they transferable, as other shares. 
They are held for life, and transferable only by sub- 
stitution, that is to say, by transfers arranged before- 
hand with the consent of the parties, the new pro- 
prietor being placed in the same position as his 
predecessor. The chiefs or factors residing in Ame- 
rica have the title of associates or partners. Each 
partner placed at the head of the factories has a 
salary equivalent to an eighth of a share—twenty- 
five thousand francs (five thousand dollars) a year ; 
the subordinate agents are entitled only to the six- 
teenth of a share. The principal agents hold an 
annual meeting at York, in Upper Canada, at which 
the reports transmitted by the subordinate agents 
are examined, and the administration purified. Here 
they deliberate and discuss the plans of operation for 
the following campaign ; the new orders to be given 
to trappers,—in short, such general directions as will 
increase the profits of the company, and tend to the 
preservation of the beaver in the company’s districts. 
Their report is then sent to the directors in London 
for their personal examination. This company, by 
the power derived from its constitution, exercises a 
complete despotism over all its subordinates. It 
has absolute control of the liberty of all who are 
in its service, whether as sub-agents, employers, bonds- 
men, or slaves,—for the slavery which exists in all 
the Indian tribes is also admitted throughout the 
domain of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The chiefs 
have therefore the power of life and death over any 
individual who refuses to submit to the rules of the 
company. They regulate, determine, or withdraw 
at will the salaries of all their agents or employés. 
They fix the price of all provisions or articles of 
consumption, as also of the beaver skins sold by the 
natives. From these purchases, and from the sale 
of their merchandise, they realize a profit of not less 
than three hundred per cent. The labourers, who 
are generally natives of the Orkney Islands or 
Canadians, are enlisted for aterm of five years in the 
service of the company, and receive from three hun- 
dred and seventy-five to four hundred and twenty 
francs a year (from seventy-five to eighty-five dollars). 
The clerks at the posts are better paid. All are 
armed, disciplined, and subjected to a rule equal in 
severity to that of an army. Every act of insub- 
ordination is immediately punished with death. Each 
trapper is accompanied by three or four slaves. 
The price of an Indian slave is from ten to twenty 
blankets; that of a female is higher. If a slave 
dies within six months after he has been purchased, 
the seller is bound to return half the price paid for 
him. The love of gain with respect to the sale of a 
native is such among Indians, that the instances are 
frequent in which fathers sell their own sons. The 
company has covered the Oregon territory with fac- 
tories and military posts, which serve as store-houses 
and rallying points for their agents, and for the In- 
dians. The central factory or store-house is at Van- 
couver,on the northern shore, upwards of one hundred 
miles above the mouth of the Columbia, and at the 
head of navigation. At the southern portion of this 
river, the company has built Fort Umaqua, near the 
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mouth of a river of the same name. It has invaded 
a part of California, and occupies an important post 
in the harbour of San Francisco,—one of the best 
on the north-west coast of the Pacific, which vessels 
of all sizes can enter. It is now mistress of more 
than five thousand square miles to the west, and of 
two millions five hundred thousand to the east, of 
the Rocky Mountains. In fine, as though the ter- 
ritory of Oregon were insufficient to satisfy the am- 
bition of England, who aspires to become absolute 
mistress of the whole of the Pacific, and to be inde- 
pendent of the competition of Russia in the markets 
of China, the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1842, took 
a lease for ten years of all the Russian establish- 
ments in North America, at an annual rent of from 
twenty-six to forty, thousand dollars. This treaty, 
however, does not include the post at the Island of 
Setka, where Russia has a very large establishment. 
The last circumstance we shall notice concerning the 
views of England relative to America—a circum. 
stance which should justly alarm the Americans, 
from its tendency to menace their power — is, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company has recently directed 
its attention to the permanent occupation of the 
Oregon Territory, by founding agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing establishments, and practical schools for 
the education of a generation it is raising with its own 
ideas and under its own domination. To insure 
its trade with these countries, the company has a 
small naval force at its disposal, composed of four 
vessels adapted for long voyages, two schooners which 
sail along’ the coast from California to the Russian 
settlements, and a steamer. All these vessels are 
fuliy armed and equipped. Moreover, they have 
founded an establishment at the Sandwich Islands, 
where these vessels can take in refreshments and 
provisions.” 

This passage may be described as a favour- 
able illustration of the general character of the 
work,—allowance being made for the evident 
disposition to exaggerate. In France, M. Pous- 


sin will become a leading authority on Ame- 
rican questions,—and he will deserve the dis- 
tinction. 





Reminiscences of Paris, from 1817 to 1848— 

[ Erinnerungen, §c.] 

{Second Notice.] 
WE said last week that this entertaining book 
is not without some glimpses of a tragic cha- 
racter :—such indeed are never wanting to vin- 
dicate the stern reality of life, even in its most 
artificial scenes. Here, on one occasion, amidst 
the silken dalliance of the gay world, the nether 
deep, as it were, is suddenly opened. A pass- 
ing sketch of Henrietta Mendelssohn—in her 
parental relation to the motherless Fanny Se- 
bastiani, until the period of her marriage with 
the Duke de Praslin—brings us face to face, for 
a moment, with one of the blackest domestic 
catastrophes of modern times. 

Unmarried, at the age of thirty, Henrietta 
had removed from Berlin to Paris; where she 
lived with some friends of a brother settled 
there.— 

I do not know how long she continued with them: 
a new sphere of action, which was accidentally 
offered her, was too attractive to her affectionate 
disposition to be rejected. General Sebastiani had 
lost his wife during his residence at Constantinople, 
at the moment when she had just given him an 
infant daughter; who, six months afterwards, was 
sent with the utmost difficulty overland to Paris, 
because the risk of being captured at sea by the 
English was greater still. The Duchess de Coigny, 
mother of the General's late wife, was commissioned 
by her son-in-law to inquire as speedily as possible 
after a suitable foster-mother for his child—regard 
being had above all things to goodness of heart, 
cultivation, and maternal affection. In Henrietta 
Mendelssohn was found all that could be desired ; 
and she found, in her charge of the pretty little girl 
that domestic interest which the true feeling of every 
woman’s heart requires for real happiness. It may 
be that a distressing observation of the fate of others 
will often induce single individuals to avoid too 





cautiously the yoke of marriage, in the fear of 
sharing the same lamentable fate which they have else- 
where witnessed ;—but the desire of fondly guiding an 
affectionate child through its infant years is the true 
instinct of unperverted female nature. To this child 
Henrietta was a second mother; and for a space of 
sixteen years incessantly devoted her whole care to 
cultivate every good tendency in the young plant. 
She acted according to her conscience ;—beyond all 
doubt, were the course to be repeated now, she would 
still so act: and no human wisdom could at the 
time foresee what an unspeakable destiny this very 
over-perfect education of hers may perhaps have 
conjured down on the head of her foster-child. * * 
When I became acquainted with Henrietta, she was 
living in the hotel of the General, in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, now but too well known by the murder 
committed there,—on a second floor, apart from the 
bustle of the world, wholly devoted to the education 
of her little Fanny, then some ten years old. The 
child was graceful in her motions, intelligent, almost 
too staid for her age. Though she was in no respect 
distinguished either by great beauty or by superior 
understanding, still everything about her was of an 
agreeable mediocrity. That a Parisian trained with 
every care imaginable, with constant regard to the 
developement of both mental and personal advan- 
tages, descended, too, on the mother’s side from the 
old noble family of Coigny, on her father’s from the 
Corsican race, not less celebrated than the Parisian 
aristocracy for slender waists,—that poor Fanny, in 
spite of all this, should have grown to such an un- 
shapely corpulence as she had reached before she 
was quite thirty, was, in her circumstances, a posi- 
tive calamity. The sensual husband, to whom the 
affection of her noble heart was not enough, who 
made a jest of her virtue, might perhaps have felt 
his murderous hand arrested by mere loveliness of 
person. 

It is clear, on the other hand, that the ten- 
dency of Mdlle. Mendelssohn’s system of edu- 
cation was in every way unfortunate, and unfit 
to arm her pupil for the trials inevitable to an 
heiress by her very position doomed from the 
cradle to be the victim of a “brilliant match.” 
With every natural bias to sentimentality 
heightened, with ideas of religion subdued to 
the strictest ceremonial observances, the poor 
child was launched on the selfish, callous, in- 
credulous sea of modern high life in Paris, 
when barely sixteen:—without a chance of 
guidance or support but such as she might 
obtain from her husband. The commentary on 
this deplorable mistake lies in those passionate 
and fatally perverse letters of the Duchess’s 
which came to light on the Praslin trial.— 

That which the most considerate reason will not 
always enable a bystander to explain,—that which 
may appear at a later period to distant observers as 
exaggeration, error, weakness, discovers itself, on the 
other hand to attentive eyes, at the critical moment, 
as a natural result of certain peculiar relations. 
Henrietta Mendelssohn, daughter of the renowned 
Jew philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, had become, 
from the purest, truest, most sincere conviction, a 
convert to the Catholic faith ; and observed with 
the utmost strictness in her own person every one 
of the harassing practices which, imported from 
heathendom by cunning priests nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, have been imposed as duties on the 
professors of Christianity. Fasting, praying, total 
abstinence from flesh on Fridays, &c., were strictly 
kept by both teacher and pupil: thus Fanny was 
brought up quite in the sense of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, to which her mother had belonged. Until 
the return of the Bourbons, it is said, there was little 
appearance on the surface of superficial Parisian 
society of any revival of Catholicism. But about 
the time when I became acquainted with Paris, this 
fashion, among others, had come up again. I pur- 
posely say “ fashion,”—for there is no doubt that 
with the many a return to religion was nothing more 
than the wish to make way by this means more 
rapidly at court. * * It is evident that General Se- 
bastiani connived at this severely religious training 
of his daughter out of respect to his grandmother. 
This feeling also prevailed, most unfortunately, in 
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marrying the poor girl. As soonas F 
pleted her sixteenth year, her father bem’, ren hed 
up all the marriageable youths whose extraction 
family conditions in general appeared eligible 
him. We often called upon the dear governess j o 
as the General had left her, after coming up to a 
over his long list of the various names that had 
already been proposed for the match, since F; 
had once or twice appeared with her gran a 
the duchess, in the Faubourg St. Germain ¢ 

“T fear,’’ she said one evening, anxiously, “that the 
General gives way too much to his mother-in-lay- 
she will go on adding to the portion, large as it already 
is, until he at last consents to a match in the Fa. 
bourg St. Germain,—and yet both his own and his 
daughter's inclinations and habits are much neane 
to the Bonapartists.” A few weeks afterwards, Fanny 
the child of sixteen, was betrothed to the Duke de 
Praslin, a boy not yet full eighteen years old, He 
looked quite as insignificant as he then really 
was; had just the manner of an overgrown school. 
boy ; and his features, pretty enough in the 

were so totally inexpressive of any one thing whatever 
that certainly you could not have supposed hin 
capable of either cunning or violence, still les of 
perpetrating a deadly crime. As there is, properly 
speaking, no interval of “engagement” (Brantstand) 
in Paris,—for hardly from four to six weeks inter. 
vene between the promise and performance of a 
marriage,—I only saw her again, after long sepan- 
tion, on one or two occasions,—either when inter. 
changing the « visits of civility, or at the 
residence of Henrietta Mendelssohn,—and then we 
lost sight of each other altogether. They lived for 
the greatest part of every year on an estate in the 
country. * * How, in succeeding years, the cha- 
racter of the youth could-go on depraving itself, until 
it burst out in the eyes of all the world in an extreme 
of murderous frenzy, can only be explained by the 
suggestion of madness,—for there was not, even, the 
pretence of jealousy for an excitement. As a young 
girl, Fanny was gentle, pliable and kind-hearted— 
so far, at least, as she had been taught the habit of 
being charitable to the poor ;~-but. she was cestainly, 
in many respects, of a cold nature, and too caleu- 
lating for her age; although the frigidity with which 
at that age she was justly chargeable must not be 
understood as including her feelings towards her 
bridegroom. It is true that, according to the usual 
Parisian custom, she did not herself choose hin— 
but she willingly gave her consent; and for sever 
years, in the opinion of many of her intimates, ap 
peared to live happily. I was, however, hurt by he 
conduct towards the foster-mother who adored he. 
Whether Fanny or her young husband feared Her- 
rietta as a third person towards whom, from he 
former position, a troublesome kind of respect mus 
be observed, were she an inmate,—whether they 
dreaded an overcoming influence, or too close it 
spection, I cannot determine. A few days afte 
Fanny's wedding, I found Henrietta in a little lodg. 
ing of her own, some short distance from the Generals 
hotel, keeping house for herself, with a single mail 
servant,—and saw traces of the deepest chagrin 2 
her countenance. She neither lamented nor com- 
plained ;—on the contrary, every word she uttered 
betrayed the blind love with which until now se 
had carefully watched over Fanny's young life. Bit 
it was evident that she painfully felt a separation 
which was sudden and perhaps unexpected. After 
the close of the winter of 1824-5, our admirable 
friend returned to her native city, Berlin. She 
lived for more than twenty years in Paris, and 
the place ; and,as we guessed from her letters, coud 
not soon reconcile herself to the northern climate aol 
habits. A few years afterwards, she died in Berl, 
surrounded by her numerous and amiable family. 
If Fanny’s object in casting off this excellent guariia 
was to gain more firmness and independence 
new condition, it may be said that what followed 
the avenging Nemesis, waving her sword as a 
warning to posterity. 

At all events, this episode, which closes # 
second act of the Praslin tragedy—with om 
nous signs of coming evil —is calculated 
temper, if not to damp our natural pity tor ™ 
victim. It is impossible to forgive the u 
amiable coldness towards her earliest fem 
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fond. In that lady’s y nga 4 it - in 
‘<2 openly unhappy, there might perhaps 
tig pooner ¥ story of a broken 
jgart. She had concentrated all the passions 
ofanervous and ardent character on a single 
cbject; when this was withdrawn from her, 
with an air of thankless indifference, is it won- 
derful if she fell into sorrowful despondency, 
ned by the sense of wrong? In tempers 
like hers, such changes will sometimes kill as 
arely as the knife of the assassin. 
As a relief to these sombre reflections, the 
impse of a radiant young figure may be wel- 
cme, in maiden pride of graces and gifts which 
have since been applauded in riper age,—in 
the poems and plays, at least, of Madame de 


Some thirty years since, Delphine Gay was very 
young, Very fresh, very tall and fully grown, with an 
shundance of fair curling hair, a decided aquiline 
nose, and eyes of remarkable intelligence. You 

ived at the first glance that the inactive part to 
which in those days young ladies were absolutely 
restricted in Parisian saloons was thoroughly repug- 
mat to her nature. Neither the downcast eyes 

ibed by the laws of traditional decorum nor 
the compelled silence could be acceptable to her 
eager intellect ;—the fully expanded blossom, indeed, 
vas impatiently longing for the moment to display 
itself in the broad daylight of the world. Her mother, 
Sophie Gay, at that time well-known, if not exactly 
famous as a writer, and a highly intelligent lady at 
all events, brought the young Delphine, then scarcely 
sixteen, into society;—and in the usual way of all 
mothers of clever children, was not averse to let it 
be known that her daughter possessed distinguished 
talents for poetry and declamation. 

The maiden is easily persuaded to favour a 
company, at Gérard’s, with a recital of some 
poems of her own composition—not in the most 
retiring manner.— 

She posted herself in the middle of the room, on 
achair elevated by cushions ; and from thence de- 
caimed her poetry, with such perfection, simplicity 
and natural grace, that those even who, like myself, 
have ever had the most decided aversion to French 
poetry, could not refuse her the warmest applause. 
Although her strongly-marked features were in entire 
contrast with her fair hair, so that here the idea of a 
delicate blondine wholly vanished,—yet her extreme 
youth, on the other hand, and her majestic presence, 
allied to so much intellect and talent, were calculated 
to excite the notice of the Parisian saloons; and not 
long afterwards it transpired that Delphine Gay had 
been inspired by a painting of the Cupola in the 
Pantheon, just finished by Gros, with a legend on 
the story of Sainte Génévitve. After all the meta- 
morphoses which the Pantheon had undergone in a 
teries of years,among which, above all, it must be 
tecollected that, during the Revolution, it had been 
viewed as a Temple, and dedicated by “ the Nation 
to her great men,”—it was now given back by the 

ration to its original patroness, Génévitve. * * 
The main subject of the Cupola painted by Gros 
was the conversion of Clovis to Christianity, through 
the mediation of the Saint. The legitimist news- 
Papers dilated much on the only true faith, and on 
the great blessing for France that so many scions 
sill remained of the old Bourbon stock, whereby 
teligion might once more be given to France ;—but, 
on the other side, as may be supposed, the liberal 
papers were not wanting in their jests. 

Meanwhile, the orthodox were diligent in ex- 
tracting the precise record of the king’s conver- 
sion, and in distinguishing the true saint who 
accomplished it from others of the same name.— 
_ They informed the public that the affair in ques- 
tion did not belong to that Brabant Genoveva, who, 
after she was falsely accused and cast out of doors 
by her jealous husband, used to roam about the forest 
of Ardennes ;—no! the true Patron Saint of Paris 
‘was Génévitve de Nanterre, from whom this church 

ved its name. She was a simple peasant’s 

daughter in the neighbouring village of Nanterre,— 
in 423 a.p.; and gained such a reputation 
sanctity, that all the troubled spirits in Paris were 


the people would but make themselves sufficiently 
acceptable to the saints above by a due quantity of 
praying. Her fame for holiness was further increased 
when, in a time of famine, she succeeded in procur- 
ing, nobody knew how, several cargoes of corn, where- 
with she relieved the necessities of the poor: her 
exceeding temperance, also, was highly praised. 
Indeed, until she was fifty, she was said to have lived 
exclusively on barley bread. This, again, was at 
once seized on as a mark for banter. There are 
sold, in Paris and the environs, a kind of small fancy 
loaves called gateaux de Nanterre. On the public 
walks, and at country festivals, you have some trouble 
to get rid of the women who sell these cakes; and so 
the jokers of the daily press instantly fell upon these 
gateaux de Nanterre, and inquiring if it were satis- 
factorily proved that Saint Génévitve had not in 
earlier years, now and then at least, nibbled in secret 
at these delicate cakes. * * According to the dif- 
ference of the opinions which inevitably resulted 
from all this, Delphine Gay was more or less praised 
by the respective parties; but even here the old 
French gallantry was not quite forgotten. All agreed 
that in its kind nothing finer could well be seen than 
the spectacle of the royal princesses mounted high 
up under the lofty dome, on a scaffold expressly pre- 
pared for the occasion, to inspect the painting by 
Gros, and with them the enthusiastic, graceful young 
poetess, who, while declaiming her own beautiful 
verses, seemed to be herself the living subject of her 
song. 

By the intervention of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, whom she first saw in Gérard’s studio, 
the fortunate anonymous lady enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of witnessing Cuvier’s inauguration at the 
Academy of Sciences.— 

The Sessions Hall, which is in the Academy build- 
ing, is in the form of a circular amphitheatre; behind 
the circuit of benches are placed the boxes or tri- 
bunes. In these you do not hear so well; but they 
are quite as much crowded as the rest of the rooms, 
when the world-renowned.French Academy holds a 
public sitting. A public in part very learned, partly 
wishing to pass for being so, and numerous beyond 
all expectation, streamed towards the doors, which on 
this occasion were absolutely taken by storm :—for 
George Cuvier was the new member to be received. 
This was an attraction, not for those only who were 
interested in physical science, but also for hundreds 
besides, who approached Cuvier with that kind of 
admiration and respect which is so gladly paid when 
success takes an additional lustre from the energy 
with which great opposing difficulties have been over- 
come in the first instance. The whole of the Uni- 
versity quarter (St. Jacques), I might almost say, had 
broken out to attend the ceremony. Cuvier was de- 
servedly held in high honour by all. * * He had 
just before been invested with the dignity of Chan- 
cellor of the University; it was known, too, that 
they had proposed him in the Cabinet as a Minister: 
—but this seemed a mere trifle amidst the enthusiasm 
which his long-deserved nomination to the Academy 
excited. The Hall was taken by storm, as I said; 
and Cuvier’s oration, delivered with an enchantment 
of manner that can never be forgotten, was received 
with applause so uproarious, that nothing but the 
French word frénésie can properly express it. There 
have been so many public testimonies to his praise, 
that I could but repeat what has been said already ; 
—I will, therefore, only add, that it is absolutely im- 
possible to make such a brilliant gift of delivery as 
Cuvier possessed intelligible by any cold literal de- 
scription whatever. Just as verbal explanations can 
never convey a perfect reflex of profound feelings, 
even as little can they afterwards represent the magi- 
cal influence which their impulse, when attached with 
grace to the utterance of noble thoughts, produces at 
the moment. I have heard many distinguished ora- 
tors, on the stage and from the tribune, but never was 
I carried away by any one so entirely as by Cuvier. 
All the numerous public felt just as I did,—they 
applauded as if they meant to roar the chamber 

own. 

This bespeaks a just regard for Natural 
Science. In musical Art, however, if we may 
trust the lady,—-which we do the more readily 
as similar experiences have already been heard 





at once composed by her announcement that nothing 


need be feared from Attila, the King of ‘the Huns, if 


of,—public favour is not always administered 
with such entire justice to its worthies. The 
following aneedote sounds to our ears very like 
an old acquaintance; and in borrowing it, a 
doubt may be expressed whether the praise of 
the Conservatoire readings of Beethoven be not 
somewhat excessive. We have, at least, heard 
much less favourable opinions on this parti- 
cular point expressed by undeniably competent 
judges.— 

Habeneck’s talent as director of an orchestra 
bordered on the incredible. By his efforts, continued 
through a long course of years, the execution of the 
Beethoven Symphonies by the orchestra of the Con- 
servatoire,—chiefly composed of the teachers at that 
Institution,—at length reached a degree of perfection 
which it is impossible to describe. The constantly 
increasing fame of these gradually worked like a 
positive charm on the public; and although but 
lately Beethoven was scarcely known even by name, 
every one now on a sudden began to think it a dis- 
grace not to have heard the Symphonies of Beetho- 
ven at the Conservatoire. Nevertheless, it happened 
to the public on this occasion, as it happens all the 
world over, to that indefinite, indefinable body. It 
was not long able to hide the marks of the long-worn 
fetters of its formerignorance. Cultivation, of what- 
soever kind, like Liberty, must be matured,—and 
maturity asks for Time. People listened to Beet- 
hoven, and talked about him ; but neither was there 
any general acquaintance with his works,—nor had 
those, even, who themselves practised and were fond 
of music arrived at a thorough comprehension of the 
spirit and style of this great genius. The following 
may serve as a proof.—It is not quite fifteen years 
since I was at a concert in Erard’s well-known room, 
Rue du Mail. The majority of the audience were 
of the cultivated class,many were musical ama- 
teurs. There were given, first, a Trio by Beethoven, 
afterwards one by Pixis. On the printed Concert 
bills, by some inadvertence, the author’s names, set 
opposite to the respective numbers, had been trans- 
posed,__so that the Trio by Beethoven was an- 
nounced as by Pixis, and that by Pixis as Beet- 
hoven’s. What was the result? Beethoven, taken 
for Pixis, was listened to with tranquil indifference ; 
Pixis, taken for Beethoven, was applauded with 
vociferous rapture. The ignorance of the audience 
was more glaring here, and its conduct the more 
absurd, inasmuch as the Trios of Pixis are them- 
selves works of unquestionable merit; but the thing 
applauded was obviously not the music, but merely 
the name. 

After such copious extracts as have now been 
given, it cannot be necessary to define the kind 
of entertainment to be looked for in the pages 
of this lively book. It will only be as well to 
say, in conclusion, that what we have borrowed 
will hardly be missed by readers who may go 
to the original for more. 





Reports and Papers of the Architectural and 
Archeological Societies of Northampton, 
York, Lincoln, Bedfordshire, and St. Albans. 
Masters. 

In nearly every respect this is a most credit- 

able collection of essays and dissertations read 

at meetings of the Societies indicated on the 
title-page. As might be expected, they are 
chiefly devoted to ecclesiology; but we are 
happy to say that we do not detect in them any 
attempt to favour particular tenets or to exalt 
any exclusive religious party. The objects of 
the writers have generally been merely scien- 
tific or artistic; and the body of new informa- 
tion and sound criticism brought to bear on the 
different points discussed or illustrated is very 
considerable. The contributors, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are clergymen; and it is highly satis- 
factory to observe the enlightened spirit in 
which they speak of modern erections and 
restorations, — rendering it almost impossible 
that any such preposterous desecrations as were 
witnessed some fifty or a hundred years ago 
should at any time be repeated. If such work 
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were now to be undertaken, with the advantage 
of prevailing taste and knowledge, who would 
dare to intrude such changes and improvements 
(so to call them) as at this moment disfigure 
the noble old Norman Church of Waltham 
Abbey. Looking at the venerable edifice with 
modern eyes, it would seem as if no church- 
warden could direct and no house-builder execute 
such monstrosities as were introduced there some 
half century ago. As a proof of what may be 
done on the other hand, if skill, judgment and 
learning are employed—we would refer to what 
has been accomplished within the last two or 
three years at Hadley,—which is now, beyond 
dispute, the prettiest and the best restored 
parish church in a circuit of twenty miles round 
the metropolis.—The sensibility to the beauties 
of ancient architecture cultivated by Societies 
like those which have furnished the volume 
before us has tended to produce this beneficial 
change ; and on this account, if on no other, 
we would afford to them our best support and 
encouragement. 

We pay little attention to the reports, &c. of 
the various associations which introduce the 

apers read before each of them ;—but it is un- 
Soaey that the latter portion commences with 
a biographical account of Archbishop Chiche- 
ley, or Chichele, which is less satisfactory than 
any other contribution. The facts may be 
comparatively few that have come down to us; 
but the Rev. H. Rose has treated them so 
poorly, and has detailed the Archbishop’s cha- 
rities, foundations and endowments with so little 
spirit and nga that really the narrative 
regarding him in Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary (bad as it isin most respects) is preferable. 
Neither has the writer contributed a particle 
of new information ;—all he knows, or pro- 
fesses to know, is derived from Spenser, Fuller, 
&c. The extract from the ‘ Worthies’ is not 
marked as quotation, but is easily detected when 
its quaintness and raciness are contrasted with 
the matter by which itis surrounded. It seems 
necessary to distinguish the Rev. H. Rose from 
the Rev. H. J. Rose, who supplies an excellent 
dissertation on some Bedfordshire Seals :—and 
it might have been useful if the former had 
told us how the charities of Chicheley are now 
administered in Higham Ferrers, the place of 
his nativity. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole is an able and a boun- 
tiful assistant in this laudable undertaking :—he 
has contributed five or six papers, all displaying 
learning and ability. The most elaborate of 
these is an essay on the peculiarities of the 
churches of Norfolk; which county, as he 
justly states, affords a better field for ecclesio- 
logical research than any other, not only on 
account of the number and beauty of its reli- 
gious structures, but on account of the dis- 
graceful neglect evinced in many of them. This 
neglect, however, has been attended with the 
good result, that some of the choicest specimens 
of Medizval Art have been thereby saved from 
the destruction to which they would have been 
inevitably doomed had more care been taken 
of the edifices. Here we see the advantage of 
rather allowing buildings to go into a state of 
decay, than removing all distinctive and charac- 
teristic features by what we may call church- 
warden restoration. The Rev. Mr. Poole is an 
artist as well as an antiquary,—and his papers 
are accompanied by sketches from his pencil. 
Fault might perhaps be found with them on 
the score of want of care and finish,—for in 
some cases the architectural details are ob- 
secured by rapidity of hand; but we should, 
nevertheless, have been sorry to have sacrificed 
spirit to mere accuracy. Mr. Poole writes well ; 
and we may adduce the following as a specimen 
of the way in which he now and then brings 


a little out-of-the-way reading to bear on his 
subject. He is speaking of the monuments in 
Norfolk churches.— 

“ It is somewhat remarkable that where all other 
stone-work is so highly finished, fine monwments are 
comparatively rare. I did not meet with a single 
really good specimen, though at North Walsham 
and Paston there are tombs greatly commended by 
the sight seers of the neighbourhood. They are of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and are 
just such as are so well described by the old dra- 
matist, Webster, who lived while they were in 
fashion, and who is frequent and unsparing in his 
satire upon the tombs and epitaphs of his day. 
‘ Princes’ images on their tombs do not lie, as they 
were wont, seeming to pray up to heaven, but with 
their hands under their cheeks as if they had died 
of the toothache: they are not carved with their 
eyes fixed upon the stars; but as their minds were 
wholly upon the world, the self-same way they 
seem to turn their faces.’ The more matter-of- 
fact topographer gives an instructive little note on 
the tomb at Paston. ‘There is a curious tomb in 
the church,’ says he, ‘ erected for the Lady Cathe- 
rine Paston, with her effigies, made by the famous 
statuary, Mr. Nicholas Stone, and set up by him in 
1629, for which he was paid 3401, and was very 
extraordinarily entertained. The same statuary also 
erected a monument hers for Sir Edmund Paston, 
which cost 100J.°” ; 

Lord Alwyne Compton (who seems to inherit 
the taste and tendencies of his late father) has 
a very good treatise on Tile-pavements,—which 
is also well illustrated from his own collections 
and from those of others. He modestly terms 
it ‘‘a mere sketch;”’ but it goes at considerable 
length, and with learning and feeling, into the 
question,—on which some new light is thrown. 
Mr. Bloxam has an instructive paper on offer- 
tory boxes,—which in modern times have been 
somewhat perverted from their ancient use; 
and the Rev. Mr. James supplies interesting 
details respecting the admirable restorations 
still going on at St. Peter’s, Northampton. 
Perhaps justice is hardly done to the labours 
of the lady who with her own hands scraped 
away all the whitewash from the mouldings 
of the many Norman arches in that beautiful 
church. When we saw it, a year or two ago, 
her task was only half completed,—and she 
has since continued her toils with most per- 
severing and praiseworthy industry. The 
superficial coating was so thick, that until she 
brought it to light nobody could suppose that 
such beautiful and delicate work was hidden 
beneath it. This is the truest, as well as the 
safest kind of restoration. 

The following brief paragraph in Mr. James’s 
communication is worth quoting.— 

“One interesting fact I must allude to before I 
conclude. I mean the discovery that the bases of 
the two easternmost semi-piers (of course Norman) 
were found to be worked out of richly sculptured 
stone, re-used, thus proving that something earlier 
than Norman had existed on this spot. The pattern 
is of that interlaced network often called Runic 
knots—but which I believe is now sometimes re- 
ferred to as Danish—certainly of very early and 
rude antiquity, and which is most frequently met 
with in those large wayside or churchyard crosses 
many of which still remain in retired districts, and 
which have been lately largely illustrated in the 
Archeological Journal and other similar works.” 
—When we were last at Northampton, the dis- 
covery thus referred to had not been made. 





The West of England and the Exhibition, 1851. 
By Herbert Byng Hall, K.S.F., Author of 


‘ Exmoor,’ &c. Longman & Co. 
Wao has forgotten the whimsical advertisement 
copied by Horace Walpole in one of his letters 
of “ the only China jar that had been cracked by 
the earthquake”? That which the convulsion 





of nature was a century ago to the world of 
advertisers the gathering of nations is now. M. 


Soyer presses the Crystal Palace into the sors, 
of his ‘‘ Symposium,”—Mr. Moses, of 

has magnificent wares on view “ whi 
prepared, &c. &c.; but which, bein 
accountably excluded from the World's Far 
&c. &c., he is induced to submit,” &c, &e— Ty 
same magic words are used to recommend th: 
new aqua of this perfumer and the un 

shawl of the on Cachemire manuf 
They are, in short, very nearly as ubiqui i 
oe as _~ letter H in Miss 

rine Fanshawe’s clever enigma. Here 

a sketcher of English country life and a 
neither poor in materials nor devoid of pic. 
turesque power, who dare not trust a summer. 
book concerning the West of England to thy 
summer rambler but under protection of “the 
Great Exhibition.” Beyond the words on th 
title-page, we know not what relation the Ex. 
hibition has to the volume :—for, though the 
author was the representative of the Royal 
Commission in the counties travelled over, truth 
compels us to declare that our readers will 
find little in it that fulfils the promise of i 
second title. It would not have been discreet 
in any official to have recorded what tilts he 
had run against prejudice —what victories 
he had gained over Mr. Justice Cui Bow 
in such a shire—-or how he had convinced the 
Gathercoles whose civilest words on the sub- 
ject were “Babel” and “ Belshazzar” in such 
another parish. Still, without personality, a 
observer having command over the humorous— 
such a one, for instance, as the “ Old Manof 
the Brunnen”—might have made something 
graphic and amusing of the tour of the vast 
Idea throughout our less enterprising counties, 
and might-thus have contributed his quota to 
that complete history of the undertaking which 
never will be written. This is not Capt. B 
Hall’s gift. He is angry against abbesses an 
the Agapemone. He is full of patriotic enthu- 
siasm and of amiable sentiments. He is fond 
of dressing up pathetic stories, many of whieb, 
it may be divined, are of his own imagination, 
in a sad or solemn fashicn. He uses an imagi- 
nary machinery. of Lintons and Chfords, fit 
enough for the salmon and sprat book of a 
Piscator (as that personage was generically cha- 
racterized a week ago), but which pieces oddly 
with such matters of fact as Chippenham cheese 
and corn and the Taunton Cabinet,—and which 
grates on the ear when we expected at every 
page te encounter such real personages as Lords 
Granville and Overstone, Messrs. Paxton and 
Fox, and other of the gentle or simple persons 
in whose hands “ the burden and heat” of the 
great undertaking lay. Thus,—being not pre 
cise enough for a country guide-book, and too 
vague and airy to be drawn upon by the chron- 
icler who shall wish to describe what passed in 
the counties of England on the occasion,—we 
see not on what grounds this volume is tobe 
commended :—however sorry we may be 
state the fact, because we have on former occa- 
sions been indebted to its author for pleasant 
reading. 





Madrilenia ; or, Pictures of Spanish Life. By 
H. Drummond Wolff. ntley. 
Tue froth of a trifle, superficially pen or | 
from materials of doubtful taste, and spi 
with fulsome ingredients, is not very palatable 
at the first service,—and becomes worse when 
stale. The treat which Mr. Wolff now offers to 
the public has not even the merit of freshness: 
nearly all that is original in his book baving 
done duty before in a magazine,—w 
terms “ appearing periodically.” 
We have not often met with a performance 





less deserving either of the former “appeat 
ance” or of the latter repetition. The author 
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wmly 00 that “nothing is offered beyond the 
superficial view of —— — a hurried 

”—and is “facts are repre- 
vals appear to the tourist my he 
on the top of the diligence.” The excur- 
eo merely to Madrid and back again by 
the western French route; with visits from the 

“a1 to a country house a few miles off, to 
Aranjuez, and to the Escorial. The whole trip 
gems to have been completed within a few 
geeks; and those passed in Madrid, by the tra- 
yeller’s own report, were mostly spent in loung- 
ing about the streets or at the Café Suizo. It 
yould require more than common powers of 
eye ae band to produce any “ Pictures of 

Life’ worth exhibiting from such 
opportunities as these. 

In Mr. Wolff’s case, the confidence which 
jas brought his sketches before the public is 
not justified by the powers of the artist. He 
has none of those qualities which sometimes 
conceal poverty of materials by felicity of 
handling. ‘he little that he has seen he treats 
in a style which richness and novelty in the 

ics could not well redeem; and the reader’s 
taste, which might have been propitiated by a 
imple and true report of what he really had 
to describe, is palled by fustian sentiment, 
eforts at humour which are merely awkward 
or silly where they try to be smart, and stories 
meant to be romantic which will hardly touch 
or amuse those even who may not deem them 
incredible. His flourishes are interspersed with 
more of vulgar phrase than becomes a writer 
who is fond of setting his gentility in relief by 
figures of improbable “‘ cockneys’’ invented as 
a foil to it;—and his reflections, when he pre- 
pares to meditate on choice occasions, are of a 
character so peculiar, that we cease to wonder 
at the = rape which could allow a compo- 
sition tke is to court public notice. 

Of the 294 pages, a full third is occupied 
tither with melo-dramatic stories which few will 
admire, and none who know Spain can entirely 
believe—or with clippings from guide-books. 
More than fifty pages are borrowed in this way 
from some history of the Escorial,— the dry 
matter of which is not rendered more tasteful 
by Mr. Wolff’s peculiar style of dressing. 

It would not be well to extract much from a 
book which it is impossible to praise,—but as it 
may be proper to show cause for our censures, 
a few cases shall be selected in proof of the 
faults complained of. Of these the worst are, 


a being as the venerable priest’s female relative. A 
mild sleepless night carried us on through a moonlit 
country, which gained undeserved attraction from 
the rays of the ‘lesser light,’ and on the approach 
of morning we beheld some cork trees, which adorn 
the approach to Bayonne. What thoughts of tink- 
ling guitars and dark-eyed beauties were conjured 
up! and as we rolled over the bridge of boats that 
leads you into the town, we were prepared for love 
or war, in spite of passports and mosquitos. We 
breakfasted at the Hétel St. Etienne, and having 
fee’d a commissionnaire to manage our passports, we 
flané‘d about the town until it was time to start for 
San Sebastian, which place we were resolved to reach 
the same evening, so that we might sleep in Spain.” 

One more example, after reaching Madrid, 
will show the tone of rapture prepense which 
over-colours the so-called ‘ Pictures of Spanish 
Life’ ;—pictures in which it may be said the 
original will hardly be recognized by those who 
best know it. Here is a residence in the 
neighbourhood of the capital.— 

“ The house at which we have arrived, I think, I 
may produce as a good échantillon of a Spanish 
country domicile ; and though I am a bad hand at 
description, I will venture to bring before the eyes of 
my reader (if perchance I have any) the rustic 
habitation of a Spanish littérateur, one of the most 
celebrated of modern days. The house itself is built 
from north to south, the entrance being towards the | 
south, and opening on the court. This court is | 
walled in on the east and south, on the west is the 
gardener’s cottage, while its northern boundary is | 
the partnt building, with the exception of a little bit | 
of wall, large enough to contain the garden door. | 
Passing this door, one naturally sees the west side of 
the house, along which and the north end runs the 
jasmine-covered balcony I mentioned in my last 
chapter, which, itself covered, forms a verandah with | 
the pavement below. The east, looking on the road, | 
has no windows, and presents a dead wall, which, | 
were it at Fulham, would long ere this have been 
covered with posters. Conceive the charms of this 
baleony. Fancy the soft calm nights, the bright 
moon or the twinkling star. Fancy yourself lying 
on a cool mat, looking on the flowery garden which 
gleams in the softened light. Fancy the fairy forms 
of fair Iberians flitting round you, the sky brilliant 
with the beams of a subdued day, the guitars of the 
villagers tinkling in the village plaza, the low laugh 
of a gentle companion, the rich scents floating through 
the elastic air, and a soft song trilling through an 
opened window, poured like honeyed gold into your 
all but unconscious ear. Fancy all this, and then 
tell me if a southern land be not a fitting scene for 
love and happiness, and if the most apathetic Teuton 
or frozen Fin could resist these gentle influences. 
You will grant me that this is enough, or more than 








the want of plain English and of sincere mean- 
mmg,—an abuse of an affectation of finery or 
smartness, —and French trimmings. Before Mr. 
Wolff has ended his third page,—after leaving 
London, he says, to get out of the way of the 
Derby,—they break out as follows.— 

“IT visited the city of the Frank; but ere long I 
vas scared from that gay capital by the name of its 
Jockey Club and moustachio'd gentry, who inquired 
ofme, ‘ Wat de odd 2’ so finding a companion (par 

ése, a charming one), seating ourselves on 
the banquette of a diligence, I soon found myself at 
Tours and forward on my journey. Two nights and 


aday we had to roam ere we could find a haven, | 


and glorious was the road as we drove through bright 
Touraine and sunny Poitou. ‘The sky of the south 
gaddened my friend and myself, and the azure hea- 
vens seemed to invite us to themselves.” 

The strain swells higher on approaching the 
Spanish frontier; which the tourist evidently 
crossed with a determination to see, or at least 
‘ be as seen, what no longer exists—if, 
indeed, it ever did exist—on the roads of North- 
em Spain. At Mont de Marsan,— 

the setting sun shed a softening tint on the green 
of the foliage; and, as I saw the reverend minister 
mprint a chaste salute upon the ruby lips of his— 
meee, I inwardly wished that it were my lot to live 
meuch an Eden-like spot, having for an Eve so fair 


enough ; that these sensual appliances could raise 
fervour even in the Monument; but what would you 
say if this were only the framework, and if the pic- 
| ture it contained bestowed not only material ecstacy, 
| but intellectual refinement, when mellow voices 
poured forth the learning of well-stored minds, and 
when, through the music that flowed from the finger 
of the accomplished mater familias, the liquid 
Spanish of the father told tales of the devoted love 
of history, or, as though the parent and the child 
had exchanged dispositions, the daughter, polishing 
| rough English to dulcet tones, recited the noble deeds 
of Hispania’s heroes, and inspired the hearts of the 
enraptured listeners when she spoke of the guerdon 
| that of old awaited the victorious warrior.” 
| After such rhetoric as this, Mr. Wolff’s col- 
loquial manner when inclined to be lively will 
jar somewhat rudely on ears accustomed to the 
style in which educated persons in this country 
| usually speak and write. Indeed, the doubt 
will be apt to arise, whether he really be a 
native of England; among the civilized classes 
of which slang expressions, if used at all, are 
not deliberately obtruded in public discourse or 
‘in print. We give one of not a few passages 
calculated to awaken this suspicion. A melo- 
dramatic story, in the most rampant style, has 
just been set down as delivered by an Aranjuez 


| 


“Would that I were enabled to relate the tale 
with the unction and gesticulation of my jolly land- 
lady! I have in vain endeavoured to follow in her 
path, but I find her nervous phrases grow common- 
place beneath my treatment; her burning epithets 
under my hand are twaddle. Gracious! how her 
black eyes flashed with anger, or ‘ melted to sorrow,” 
during the recital ; and when she had done, I am not 
ashamed to say, I felt half inclined to follow the 
example of her daughter and maid, who were weep- 
ing copiously. ‘Fill up my glass, madam, with 
lemonade: partake yourself of the intoxicating 
beverage ; drink, to supply the moisture your eyes 
have wasted; drown sorrow in the ice-pail, and 
vogue la galére ; in fact, cheer up, old gal! while I 
go out to inspect the Jardin del Principe.’ ” 

Other attempts at humour, if less coarse than 
this, are not more felicitous. A single example 
will suffice. — 

“On returning to Madrid I sacrificed myself to 
sights for a long time. Why is one obliged to see 
sights?—It is a horrid bore, and yet such is the 
weakness, the culpable weakness of human nature, 
that if any one asks her on her return from travel 
whether she has seen any particular celebrity at 
some place where she has been, human nature will 
either blush when saying no, or worse than anything, 
H. N. may perhaps tell a fib, And yet she may 
be much annoyed at being marched from sight to 
sight, for nothing is more tiring than being forced to 
see pictures in a heap, or dead bones, or fine build- 
ings, as though you hired yourself for the day, and 
felt obliged to take the most out of yourself for the 
money. Oh! how often have I in my heart cursed 
Guide-books, which teach your friends at home 
how to catechise you, and leave you no excuse for 


| neglect. * * But really, with Mr. Ford’s permission, 


I cannot follow him, I must mark out a course for 
myself, Is it possible to stop at every building >— 
am I an historian seeking to rout out a new light 
from a topographical position ?—or even a novelist 
in search of a description fora murder? No. Let 
me find a few things myself, and leave poky streets 
and recondite pictures to the researches of antiqua- 
rians and clever men. Now, let me step into the 
Café Suizo and take a sorbete before I start.” 

As good taste is nearly allied to good sense, 
it may not be surprising to find the converse 
proposition made out by the tenor of Mr. Wolff’s 
reflections when he is inclined to moralize. We 
shall give two instances :—both touching on fea- 
tures of Roman Catholic worship. The point in 
question here has nothing whatever to do with 
the truth or error of the opinion expressed,— 
which it is no business of ours to discuss. It is 
simply the loose tie between the premises and 
the conclusion that must be noted,—as showing 
what will suffice for Mr. Wolff as a ground for 
declamation—we do not say for persuasion. — 

“The populace seemed to jlock at the tolling of 
the bell, as though glad of an opportunity to renew 
their homage to their Maker, and, as their prayers 
resounded through the sacred fane, which, though in 
a Spanish village, would not have disgraced any ot 
our great towns, I felt the Catholic power of their 
creed. I knew that an enterprising Briton or specu- 
lative Yankee would probably sneer at their want of 
civilisation—contemn them as inferior beings on 
account of their simplicity—their ignorance of the 
science of steam power,—but J felt that, amidst the 
want of animal comforts that mechanical spirits re- 
gard as necessities, their well-founded faith had not 
been shaken by a fatal progress ; that they continued 
to adore their God in sincerity, and did not as yet 
worship only the golden calf of an eclectic utili- 
tarianism.” 

The lucubration on a Madonna places this 
condition of mind in still higher relief— 

“ No light was admitted beyond the subdued rays 
that shone through the skylight in the dome, and the 
effect was very beautiful and holy. The infant was 
represented as looking at the Virgin with the con- 
fidence of a child, whilst his gaze, earnest and fixed 
on her countenance, betokened the spirit that was 
working within. The sainted mother in the altar- 
piece looked with such love upon her divine offspring, 





hostess.— 


pressed to her bosom, that you scarce could fancy it 
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inanimate. Affection beamed from her eyes in rays 
of love for her infant, for the God who raised her 
above women, and for her fellow-creatures. She 
was indeed the dream of loveliness and sanctity. I 
looked upon the figure, and I saw the being whom 
our neighbours are supposed to worship ; the Media- 
trix, whom to honour, according to some, is to 
idolise ; and J could not wonder at the miracles she 


was supposed to perform, nor contemn those who | 


would believe on them ; for, as I beheld this poetic 
representation, my spirit revolted at the tyrannical 
shackles, by which a Protestant faith forbids its dis- 
ciples from yielding homage to the most favoured 
amongst maidens, and prevents them from worship- 
ping, with the painter, the gentle influence whose 
direct interposition had, as the guide informed us, 
assisted him in transferring on the canvas the face 
that had visited him in a dream.” 

The process that leads to what is felt or 
affected in such cases is, on the whole, intrin- 
sically the same that prevails in the “ getting 
up” of every other = of the composition :— 
the key-note throughout being, a resolve to be 
striking or sentimental, whether any reality in 
subject or in feeling support the prepared emo- 
tion or not. This is an unsound basis for work 
of any kind, even in the most dexterous hands: 
—where it is undisguised by either skill or 
elegance in the artist, the effect, as in these 
‘Pictures of Spanish Life,’ is but an ungainly 
display of stilted common-place and tawdry 
make-believe. Those who rightly value what 


is effectual and wholesome in literature will be 
little disposed to encourage such exhibitions. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Book of Almanacs, with an Index of Refer- 
ence, by which the Almanac may be found for every 
Year, whether in Old Style or New, from any 
Epoch ancient or modern, up to A.D. 2000; with 
means of finding the day of any new or full Moon 
From 8.0. 2000 to a.D. 2000. Compiled by A. De 
Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London.—Though the two distinct ob- 
jects aimed at in this work were originally sug- 
yested by Francceur and James Ferguson, whose 
plans have been here carried out, yet the filling 
up of the outline is due to Mr. De Morgan. 
‘Besides using the greatest precaution to prevent 
error, and examining the index tables after the 
work was stereotyped, Mr. De Morgan has sup- 
plied the reader with a means of correction if it 
should ever be needed. The introduction contains 
full instructions with regard to the use of the 
book,—the conversion from the old to the new 
style, and vice versd,—the finding of the calendar 
and the real new and full moon for the first twelve 
centuries before and the first sixteen after the 
Christian era,—and the time of the real new and 
‘full moon, within two hours, for the forty centuries 
from B.c. 2000 to A.D. 2000. Those whose busi- 
ness it is to construct almanacs will find this 
work an invaluable help. 

A New Greek Delectus, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A.—The desirableness 
of illustrating elementary grammars by copious 
examples is universally admitted. None but stick- 
lers for precedent now stand by the old-fashioned 
plan of compelling the pupil to learn the whole 

mar—accidence, syntax, and prosody —by 
heart before attempting to translate. One of the 
first to apply successfully the principle of early trans- 
lation to the Latin and Greek was Dr. Kiihner, 
whose elementary Greek grammar is interspersed 
at every stage of the pupil's progress with well- 
chosen sentences to be translated from Greek to 
German and from German to Greek. Upwards of 
ten years ago, the late Dr. Allen collected all these 
examples—substituting English for German—into 
one little volume, which he published under the title 
of ‘A New Greek Delectus.’ A second and a third 
edition have since been issued,—yet Mr. Adams is 
either unaware of its existence, or thinks it beneath 
his notice. This is really too bad. If he will con- 
descend to examine it, he will find it is intended 
to serve the very same purpose as his own; and he 





need not feel at all ashamed if he also finds—as he 
most assuredly will—that so eminent a scholar 
and teacher as Dr. Kiihner has been much more 
successful than himself in accomplishing his object. 
Nearly the first half of Mr. Adams's Delectus con- 
sists of little clauses, containing on the average 
not more than three or four words, in most cases 
without a verb to make a complete sentence. The 
consequence is, there is nothing for the mind to 
fasten on,—the words are unconnected with each 
other, and almost as hard to remember as if they 
followed one another in a lexicon or a vocabulary. 
Dr. Kiihner, on the other hand, by giving a few 
simple forms of the verb at the beginning, is en- 
abled at once to supply the pupil with sentences 
expressing complete propositions and sometimes 
excellent maxims. 

New and Popular History of England. By 
Robert Ferguson, L.L.D. Vols. III. and IV.— 
The style of this history is very popular and free. 
It often reminds us of the platform or the lec- 
ture-room of a Mechanics’ Institute. Dr. Fergu- 
son goes out of his way to enforce his peculiar po- 
litical and religiousprinciples, moreafterthe manner 
of a journalist or pamphleteer than of an historian. 
His chapters are in fact historical essays, intended 
to be as brilliant and striking as those of Macaulay, 
from whom he borrows very freely. Marks of 
haste are observable in both the composition and 
the printing. There is a great excess of short 
sentences. 

Goodluck’s Easy Method of Teaching the French 
Genders.—We are at a loss to perceive the ease of 
Mr. Goodluck’s method. It consists in giving a 
few French extracts, each containing nouns of a 
particular gender, followed by notes specifying 
how many French nouns having the same ending 
as those in the extracts are of the same gender, 
and how many are exceptions. There are three 
masculine and three feminine speeches, as they are 
called :—that is, speeches containing masculine and 
feminine nouns respectively. The student must 
commit these to memory ; and if he can also re- 
member the notes—which we think next to impos- 
sible—he may know the gender of many French 
nouns. 

French Phraseology. By V. L. Chémery, B.L. 
—This differs little from ordinary conversation 
books. The greater part of it is made up of short 
sentences having no connexion, and without any 
interest. At the end a few idiomatical and pro- 
verbial expressions are given. 

Epitome of Sacred and Profane History in Syn- 
chronetical Order. By Harriet Parker.—Where 
the word synchronetical comes from, we know not. 
However, we must content ourselves with stating 
that the table in this work is simply composed of 
two parallel columns,—one containing a few of the 
most prominent events in Sacred History, and the 
other those of profane, so that the reader is enabled 
to see which were contemporaneous. The latter 
half of the book is taken up with questions, most 
of which must be answered by a reference to what 
has gone before, or to the Bible, or to Goldsmith's 
Histories of Greece and Rome. 

A Manual of European Geography. — A 
Manual of British Geography. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. — These are the first readable geo- 
graphical works that we have had the good 
fortune to meet with. The author is already 
known to the public by an excellent pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘Remarks upon Geography as a 
Branch of Popular Education,’ and as Professor 
of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
We are delighted to meet with a man so deeply 
impressed with the desirableness of combining in- 
teresting information on natural science, history, 
biography, and other matters, with the more 
strictly geographical details. Both in theory and in 
practice, Mr. Hughes is a sworn foe to the bare 
enumeration of names. ‘‘ It must always be borne 
in mind,” he says, ‘‘ that mere names, simply as 
such, are of no use, and that they only possess value 
when associated with facts or circumstances which 
render them deserving of being committed to 
memory.” From a desire to render his books 
readable, he has wisely omitted some minute points 
of subordinate importance. He is right in as- 
suming that “the most experienced teachers will 





coincide with him in saying that it is bette = 
attention upon the leading Witenes of at tote 
of study, and to teach these thoroughly pn 
run the risk of destroying the general in ~ 
the subject and a perception of the mutual cohe. 
rence of its parts, by fatiguing the mind with 
multiplicity of minute and comparatively unj a 
portant details upon any of its lesser sub-division, ‘ 
But if insignificant matters are omitted, the dedue 
tion is more than compensated by the addition of 
an immense amount of valuable information Not to 
be found in other books of the sort. The physi 
peculiarities of each locality, the social and poli. 
tical character of its inhabitants, the roductions 
in which it excels, and the historical, events or 
persons that have rendered it famous, are all 
described. These materials are also well arra; 
Geography, in Mr. Hughes’s hands, assumes the 
dignity and is well worthy the name of a science 

Jewish Perseverance ; or, the Jew at Home ol 
Abroad : an Autobiography. By M. Lissack.—y. 
Lissack has devoted himself to a careful defence of 
the Jew who is contented with Judaism, and to q 
searching examination of the Jew who is cop. 
verted to the faith of the Nazarene; such apparently 
being the main purposes of his book,—since the 
events of his life appear to us hardly significant 
enough to claim narration. Probably, however, 
the real end of this literary speculation is pre. 
figured in the comely subscription list which opens 
the volume. The narrative, however, is pleasan’ 
written ; with a certain manly sincerity, clear of 
the suspicious impropriety of bitterness :—and 
ought thus to escape blame,—though it cannot 
merit praise as among the illustrations of Israelite 
genius so triumphantly summed up by the author 
of ‘ Tancred.’ 

A Year of Emigration—[Un Anno di Emigrazione], 
By Enrico Lavelli.—This writer’s account of the 
Lombard Revolution of 1848 we noticed some time 
since [A then. No. 1203]. We could not then approve 
of his manner of treating the general history; still 
less can we admire the figure which he makes in 
describing the particular consequences to himself of 
its events. It appears that during the short life of 
the insurrectionary Government at Milan, he edited 
a newspaper in an ultra-republican sense ; and of 
course found it prudent to abscond when the flight 
of Charles Albert brought Radetzky’s army back. 
In the narration of his subsequent wanderings in 
various parts of Italy,—which ended by quitting 
the country, and soon afterwards taking shelter in 
England,—he displays more openly the qualities 
that appeared uninviting enough in his so-called 
‘ Historical Sketches.’ The book is filled with in- 
vectives, uttered in very coarse terms, on all who 
took part in the insurrection,—those few only 
excepted who partook of his extreme political 
notions. The Piedmontese, of course, are assailed 
on every occasion with the utmost virulence ; and 
in apostrophizing them, as well as the Lombard 
patriots of a colour less decided than his own, he 
uses a kind of language which, if current, as it may 
be, in the democratic clubs of Italy, is at all events 
unusual in printed books. Altogether, the ex- 
editor makes a display of his temper, judgment, 
and breeding little calculated to win sensible per- 
sons to any theory of a government in which cha- 
racters like his could succeed in rising to power; 
and few would regret the Austrian victories, had 
their worst consequences been the suppression of 
political writing in a spirit such as Signor Lavelli 
betrays. They who most desire the well-being of Italy 
will most strongly dispute the claims of patriotism, 
or the right to self-government, advanced by men 
whose insolent, purblind, and boisterous natures 
render them unfit to act the part of good citizens 
in any commonwealth. They may rather coD- 
clude that the very first step to improvement 
must be such a state of education and public feel- 
ing as would give these characters no hope of pro- 
fitable popularity, or ofsuccessfully declaiming onthe 
“Independence of Italy,” as Signor Lavelli confesses 
he did on one occasion, with a view to “ —= his 
pockets.” The only other result which is likely wo 
be drawn from this narrative is, its corroboration, 
in some of the first pages, of what has already been 
asserted elsewhere,—viz., that the Milan insur 
gents had, up to the last moment, no idea of the real 
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=. of their affairs,—so that the retreat of 
Charles Albert came upon them, amidst the party 
that followed their premature triumph 

a fancied destruction of the Austrians, like a 
der clap. This Signor Lavelli shows to have 
. the case with him and his wltra friends. It 
to have been so with most others, even of 

ihe less violent parties :—-at least, their slackness 
«, gssisting the Piedmontese army, at a time when 
er, sinew should have been strained to keep 
de first advantage gained, instead of boasting and 
gamelling over the — —— Be but ~_ 
ot be charitably explained on any other 
on, That Signor Lavelli was not one of 
shox likely to judge nicely or act well in such a 
ersis, his self-exhibition in this volume sufficiently 


proves. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 
A FANTASY. 


Tag wind sobbed like a houseless child, 
And rain-clouds burdened the dim air, 
Just as we reached the moorlands wild.— 


Out in the west, ’twixt gloom and glare, 
The ponderous clouds sloped down in fire ; 
And, through one rift, the sun, left bare, 


In his own light we saw expire. 
—As when, from its close nest, a snake 
Watches, with eyes that never tire, 


One that lies careless by a brake, 
And, as he sinks in sleep, with slow 
Uncoilings, its dread way doth take, 


like predetermined doom,—even so, 
Fold after fold of serpent Night 
Strangled the drowsy Day. And lo! 


As the shades massed, all sense of light 
ped within our breasts, which seemed 
e graves for all that once was bright, 
Now darkened. He I went with screamed,— 
“The world holds nothing but Despair !” 
And died. His icy visage gleamed 
Up through the comfortless, dim air, 
4s moonlight fallen through deep glens 
On chasm-imprisoned snow, which there 
Lies spotless. The far-stretching fens 
ressed me with a sense of pain; 
And mournful aspects, out of dens 
Stared ever through the mists of rain 
That closed about them. Life seemed dead, 
And all things phantom-like and vain.— 
Methought the world’s great Soul had fled ; 
And both my eyes were fill’d with gloom : 
Only some voice, close-murmuripg, said, 
“The heavens are steadfast. Morning’s bloom 
pens beyond the midnight sky.” 
, though the earth was as a tomb, 
And though the wind was one long sigh, 
bore straight on. At length, my mind 
h all its depths most, wondrously 





Was shaken, and I grew less blind ; 
And to my heart there came a sense 
Of solemn victory behind 


The darkness. Swift intelligence 
Flashed through my being. I was filled 
With thoughts (that came I know not whence, 


But sweet as honey-dew, distilled 
From tear-drops of the golden dawn) 
Of some gigantic Evil killed, 


That had, from Time’s first glimmering morn, 
Entangled and perplexed all things, 
Making the weary earth forlorn. 


—The clear notes of some bird, that sings 
Blithe hymns to the up-coming sun, 
Withdrawing Sleep’s o’ershadowing wings, 
Heavy with uncouth glooms, from one 
Who pines for daylight, brings no balm 
More sweet than that which did o’er-run 


My spirit as it felt this balm 
Fall like an odour soft and deep, 
With music-sounds of voice ann psalm.— 


And, as I went, the trancéd sleep 
Of the heavens was broken. The huge night 
Lay shattered. Quivering beams did leap 


Up in the East, and there was light.— 
But, in the zenith, to my eyes, 
Opened a gulf of burning white, 


Where, in their sphering harmonies, 
Lived world on world, retreating far, 
And Paradise on Paradise. 


New Hope hung o’er me like a star, 
And suddenly my heart took wing: 
Forward I went, and felt no jar. 


The vital kisses of the Spring 
Had brought a flush of vapoury green 
On heath and tree. The meanest thing 


Was smooth, and tender, and serene : 

And absolute Light went triumphing, 

As though the Darkness had not been. 
EpmMunD OLLIER. 





BRITISH ARCH ©OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
( From our own Correspondent.) 
Bristol, July 31. 
THE eighth annual meeting of the British Ar- 
cheological Institute commenced at Bristol on 
Tuesday last, with a goodly array of Patrons, Vice- 
Presidents and Presidents of Sections,—and with 
Mr. John Scandrett Harford as President of the 


meeting, in the room of Lord Talbot de Malahide. | 


The general programme of proceedings was much 
the same as on former occasions :—but the meeting 
as a whole has been badly attended,—and the tem- 
rary museum, though with some rarities scattered 
ere and there,is certainly poor—poorer indeed than 
any similar exhibition impromptu’d by the Council. 
The opening address of the President was not 
characterized by any particular novelty of remark 
or perspicuity of language ; nor did the speakers 
who immediately followed him—Chevalier Bun- 
sen, Dr. Whewell, and others—add much appropriate 
eloquence to the opening address. The Mayor and 
corporation have, however, been more liberal than 
the corporate authorities of other cities visited by 
the Institute; and the display of the plate and 
muniments of the city, made under the superin- 
tendence of the chamberlain and town clerk, has 
been one of the leading attractions of the meeting. 
Unfortunately, however, it was for one after- 
noon only,—and that moreover on the first day, so 
that many members missed the exhibition alto- 
gether. Some disappointment has been felt 
that the muniments themselves have not been 
examined and read by some competent antiquary 
—and their nature and importance pointed out to 
the members. Mr. Hudson Turner spent, it is 
said, two months among them during last year. 
Another subject ot conversation has been, a paper 
of Mr. Freeman’s on the rage for restorations and 
the vandalism of transferring the Elgin marbles 
from their proper locality to the walls of the 
British Museum. There was much good sense in 
many of Mr. Freeman’s remarks; but what he 
said was not altogether to the liking of the Keeper 
of the Antiquities at the British Museum,—who 
vindicated Lord Elgin and his own office with 
truth and spirit. 
On Wednesday Prof. Willis lectured on Wells 


Cathedral in his own able and attractive manner,— 
Mr.Cockerell explaining the statues and sculpture of 
the west front,—arid members examining with eriti- 
cal care, and occasional approbation, the several re- 
storations conducted by Mr Ferrey and since by Mr. 
Salvin. Prof. Willis had examined cursorily—not, 
we are sorry to find, in detail—the fabric rolls and 
records in the possession of the Dean and Chapter 
of Wells, and in his lecture turned his materials 
to good account ;—but had he gone more deeply 
into hissubject, his lecture would have been enriched 
by many points of consequence in this age of 
architectural illustration. Mr. Cockerell’s dis- 
course was chiefly confined to the identification 
of the several statues, and in this he did good 
service;—but the west front of Wells has scarcely 
had its full share of admiration,—and as far as 
Art is concerned its beauties had been pointed 
out thirty years ago by wo less an authority 
than Flaxman. Wells, however, and justly too, 
occupied the whole of Wednesday :—all the Sec- 
tions indulging in closed doors in compliment 
to the lecturers. To-day (I write on Thursday 
evening) the Sections have been at work ; but 
little has been done that is good, and the all- 
beautiful Redcliffe Church has been slurred over, 
not by the public or by Mr. Godwin, but by the 
President of the meeting, for no other reason that 
we and others around us could imagine than the 
very aldermanic one that the Duke of Beaufort’s 
venison for the dinner to-day might not be over- 
cooked. Redcliffe, in fact, has been sacrificed to 
Wells. This is not fair to the people of Bristowe,— 
and they feel it. Redcliffe is no ordinary Church— 
it is a Cathedral in itself—and though the Ca- 
nynge Society (a club of citizens established for the 
praiseworthy purpose of restoring a noble struc- 
ture) have been diligent in calling attention to their 
Church, and Mr. Godwin very painstaking in the 
notes which he has put together on the building 
that he is restoring and understands so well, yet, 
forty minutes, with unnecessary interruptions, and 
a dull, wordy prelude from the President, were 
thought sufficient for this beautiful building. In 
giving such importance to Wells, the Council of 
the Institute has perhaps done wisely as far as the 
Institute is concerned; but the preference has 
ruined the Bristol meeting. We do not care to 





hear of distant beauties. In accounting for this 
failure, let us bear in mind that Bristol is the 
largest city that the Institute has as yet been in— 
that it is purely a commercial place—that the 
Bishop of the diocese (if we may trust Parlia- 
mentary evidence) partakes of this feeling—and 
that the Bristol meeting of the Institute is the 
first that the Society has held under any other 
auspices than a Dean and Chapter patronage. 
There is hospitality of a most liberal, though a scat- 
tered, character :—and yet there are complaints. 
Antiquaries who read in records and news-letters 
of the turtle-dinners of Bristol complain that 
turtle is to be seen only uncooked on straw at 
hotels. But are not antiquaries asking, or expect- 
ing, toomuch? Sympathizing with, rather than 
understanding, antiquaries,—why should the steady 
citizens of Bristol imagine for a single moment that 
your Hearne’s and Stukeley’s successors would care 
for the green flesh of the turtle or the choicest 
haunches of venison? There may be a turn, how- 
ever, in this feeling,—the citizens and the anti- 
quaries may yet understand each other. Of this 
in my next letter,—when I shall have something 
to say about the Leigh Court pictures and the other 
attractions of this attractive neighbourhood. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


TaE flow of visitors sets in towards the Crystal 
Palace with an ever-enlarging volume. — It 
began with a great success, but its popularity has 
grown with the season by its own essential and 
powerful law. Forseveral weeks after theshillingad- 
missions commenced, the registers gave from thirty 
to forty thousand a-day as the number of visitors. 
The possibility of sixty thousand a-day being 
reached then loomed dimly and distantly on the 
minds of a few enthusiasts,—and that vast number 
appeared to be the limit beyond which even the 





' more plastic imaginations failed to soar. Yet, 
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almost.as scon as the seemingly visionary number 
was —it was passed ; and from that date 
sixty thousand became the common average of 
attendance. One field day the police record that 
seventy-four thousand visitors passed the gate,— 
and forthwith seventy thousand becomes the new 
standard of measure. On Monday this week, eclipse, 
rain and darkness combined to cast a shadow on 
the roof of glass; and the result was, the compara- 
tive failure of a little more than sixty-seven thou- 
sand !—Thereissomething grand andstriking in this 
magnificent movement of the human tide,—apart 
altogether from the elements of moral interest 
which blend themselves with the motives of the 
movement. A few years ago the very idea of 
seventy thousand persons being collected in Hyde 
Park, for any purpose, ona given afternoon, would 
have alarmed the Cabinet and disquieted the 
country for weeks. In these days of peace intelli- 
gence grows rapidly ;—and with the increase of 
intelligence in the masses, old fears and ancient 
traditions abandon our rulers. It is found that 
crowds are not necessarily dangerous. So far from 
the daily gatherings on the Serpentine disturbing 
the Horse Guards, we suspect that they hardly 
ruffle the councils of Scotland Yard. 

To this law of steadily increasing attraction, how- 
ever, one day inthe week—Saturday—now offers an 
exception. This day last week, following in the 
wake of five days of extraordinary success, was quite 
a failure in the morning,—and the attendance in the 
afternoon ran up only to a fraction above 10,000. 
This failure of visitors on Saturday is, of course, 
owing to the higher rate of admission—the day 
being almost wholly given up to the season tickets; 
—and the paucity of attendance will become 
still more striking as the season wanes and their 
holders leave London for the watering-places. 
Some of our contemporaries are strongly urging 
the Executive Committee to lower the price of 
admission for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
To this proposal there are at present various ob- 
jections : but one of them will suffice,—the impos- 
sibility of finding convenient space for more than 
the crowds who now throng the building. While 
the shilling visitors continue to pour down at the 
rate of 70,000 per day—anxious as we are that 
every class shall be allowed to witness the magni- 
ficent display—we see no means of providing for 
the wants of sixpenny sight-seers. They must wait 
their turn. The higher price is not yet exhausted. 
The charges for admission to the Crystal Palace 
are regulated by science, not by sentiment. The 
Committee may not do as they like in such a 
matter,—they must pay due regard to the laws 
which govern their Exhibition. But on Satur- 
days they have ample room,—and are likely to 
have more in a few weeks, Why not, then, adopt 
the suggestion which we threw out a short time 
since, and issue ‘“‘ weekly tickets”? The fact 
has now established itself that country—and, with 
rare exceptions, foreign—visitors do not attend on 
Saturday. Norcan any large increase of funds be 
hoped for out of the further sale of season tickets, 
even though that day were exclusively reserved 
for their use. The vacant space is so much capital 
to the Committee :—why should they waste it any 
longer? ‘Tickets for a week at, say, 7s. 6d. would 
probably sell toa large extent. Provincial visitors, 
especially the ladies, would, we repeat, be gratified 
by a peep at the Saturday promenaders,—and the 
funds would thus in all probability receive a large ac- 
cession. If any ill consequence were found to result, 
the sale could instantly be checked; and whenever 
the pressure of season tickets returns—as probably 
it will in the last month or so of the Exhibition— 
the issue could be suspended altogether. 

When speaking of the close of the Exhibition, we 
havemore than once hinted that before this splendid 
industrial holiday comes to a period, it would be 
a gracious and graceful act to gather together the 
workmen who raised the glass edifice, and the 
assistants, foreign and native, who have contri- 
buted to make its interior what it is, and feast them 
on the spot which their labours have made famous. 
In the great round of festivities, local, national, 
and inter-national, these men should not be forgot- 
ten :—and as soon as an open space is cleared in 
the building, we trust it will be found practicable 





to regale the much deserving workmen and work- 
women there in the spirit of true old English 
hospitality. 

The Exhibition has now lived out more than half 
the term of its allotted life. It opened on the Ist 
of May,—according to the bond it must be closed on 
the 1st of November; and it was this week stated in 
the House of Commons that the present intention 
is to close it to the public on the 1st of Septem- 
ber — that is, in about four weeks! For such 
precipitancy, there is no reason that we can see. 
As yet only a fraction of the world has seen the 
wonderful display. The great public are waiting 
for a reduction of price :—which reduction, as we 
have said already, cannot well take place until the 
pressure of visitors relaxes. The question of the 
final destiny of the glass edifice is not yet settled; 
but an important step has been gained in a vote of 
the House of Commons for its preservation until 
the anniversary of its opening shall have come 
round. By the 1st of May 1852 many questions 
in connexion with it, now debateable, will be solved. 
It will have passed through the storms of winter,— 
and the probable yearly wear and waste from rain 
and hail will be ascertained. The public will have 
found the benefit, it may be expected, of a clean, 
dry, and healthy promenade in February and 
March. The capacities of the building as a garden, 
museum, and Art-repository may have bven to some 
extent tested. In every respect, the experiment 
being fairly tried in the mean time, members of 
the House of Commons will be in a better position 
for forming a final judgment on the wisdom of its 
eventual retention. In the debate ending in this 
provisional vote, Government remained neutral. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer very properly 
stated that the arrangements of the Crystal Palace 
would in the first instance involve a certain outlay 
of public money,—and the House accepted the pro- 
posal in the face of this official warning. Now, 
although we have on former occasions shown by 
detailed statements that, once in operation, the Glass 

-alace may be made to pay more than its own ex- 
penses,—weadmit that some outlay would beneeded 
in the beginning; but, on the other hand, it is right 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequershould recollect 
that the building in Hyde Park is to serve certain 
public purposes which, whether in the Crystal 
Palace or in any other building, have established 
—or, where not established, good—claims on the 
support of the nation. We spend a million of 
money on a bridge or a tunnel—we lay out thou- 
sands on a park or a museum,—and consider the 
money wellspent. Itis an act of true economy to 
meet any great public want. Well, we want a 
scientific school of agriculture and botany. Could 
not this be combined with the Crystal Gardens ? 
One of our correspondents, following in the wake 
of ideas which we have urged from the first, writes 
to us, contrasting the appearance of the Exhibition 
with that of the British Museum. — “‘ After 
seeing the Exhibition,” he says, ‘‘ how dark, 
how dull, how monotonous and dusky the mar- 
bles of the Museum appear!” — ‘‘ What want 
of colour, of light, of variety! And what blanks, 
what vacant spaces, what a contrast in general 
effect ! I pictured to myself how its treasures could 
be seen and thoroughly inspected under the crystal 
roof; and I felt how obscure was the position of 
the Assyrian sculptures, for example, and under 
what disadvantage they lay for minute inspection. 
When I reflected on the future use of the building 
in Hyde Park I could not help wishing to see the 
whole of the contents of the Museum (except the 
books and manuscripts) removed thither. I thought 
how it would increase the effectot shrubs, trres, and 
plants if statues and broken columns and sculptures 
and vases were interspersed. It has been proposed 
to remove the objects of natural history to the 
Crystal Palace; and perhaps wisely, for they would 
be appropriately placed in proximity with speci- 
mens of the vegetation of all nations. The marbles 
and the other antiquities of the Museum would 
beautifully diversify the contents of the vast col- 
lection. Thus the halls and saloons of the stone 
edifice might be entirely devoted to books and 
manuscripts and reading-rooms. Space for these 
purposes, indeed, is now much wanted; and with 
increase of population and a greater than propor- 





[Ave. 2,5) 
tional increase of readers, with Se og 
yearly augmentation of books a 2 lay 
than the ratio of increase of late pan ae 
say that the British Museum would be too shal 
cious for a National Library and metropaling 
reading-room? There would be space then for 
the ancient charters, &c., of the Record a 
the historical papers of the State Paper Oia 
which would be very fitly placed along i 
similar antiquarian treasures already Poa 
within the walls of the Museum. The centr] 
Record repository now erecting on the 
Estate might then be exclusively used ag q grand 
central repository of modern records, modern 
and modern deeds,—and would be large enough jy 
contain the contributions that would flow in unde 
the New Registration Act.” 

What we propose just now with these hints jz 
to urge that their adoption would necessarily pte 
vent fresh outlay at one point if it should be foung 
slightly to increase it at another. Every ear tha 
elapses, while adding to our literary and histor; 
monuments, makes it clearer that the Britis 
Museum must in the end be given up to books anj 
papers under the title of a National Library. 
long we consider it certain that the Records and 
State Papers from the Tower, Rolls Office, % 
James’s Park, Admiralty, and other depositorig 
must be brought together into one collection; anj 
when this necessary reform takes place a ney 
building will be required for the displaced ant. 
quities and natural history. We have in the 
Palace of Glass an edifice admirably adapted, 
among other uses and functions, for the reception 
and exhibition of these valuable specimens :—j» 
take it down in the face of an almost certainty that 
in a few years we shall have to erect another would 
be avery spurious instance of economy in any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. To keep the glass struc. 
ture and convert it to great public uses would be 
certainly to economize money in the end :—to pul 
it down and scatter its materials would be a gros 
squandering of well-acquired capital. 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 

Sivce last we reported on this beautiful and 
instructive place of resort, the improvements in 
the Gardens have been very great, and the ai 
ditions to the collection of animals both numerow 
and important.—Besides the two elephants already 
here, a mother and calf have been purchased by 
the Society :—and an opportunity is thus affordel 
of observing the instincts of maternity in thee 
giants of the animal world. The young ek 
phant, however, grows very rapidly, and wil 
shortly be independent of the care of its mothe. 
—The hippopotamus has taken possession of his 
large tank: at the bottom of which—only oc 
sionally rising to the surface of the water to ge. 
fresh supply of air—he spends the chief part 
his time during the warm days. Rows of m- 
venient seats are arranged round this tank for the 
purpose of allowing as large a number of visitos 
as possible to watch the movements of this yous 
leviathan. 

Interesting, however, as these gigantic Pachy: 
dermata are, their popularity has been eclipsed by 
the arrival of an ourang outang from Borneo. He 
is a young specimen,—being only four years ai; 
but he has arrived in good health, and assembles 
round him a large crowd of visitors to wateh lis 
almost human habits. A house has been cit 
structed for him in one of the aviaries on the sou 
side of the garden, and railings placed rofnd it» 
that he may be conveniently seen by a large nut 
ber at the same time. He is remarkably tame; 
and is attached to his keeper,—who is allowed ® 
take him out of his cage and walk about with i= 
in the garden. Like all his tribe, he is fond & 
mischief,—and he produces much amusement by bi 
tricks. F . 

Amongst the new arrivals of interest is a you 
alligator, sent by Lord Harris from South Aut 
rica. He does not seem at present reconciled # 
his circumstances, and remains for the most ” 
at the bottom of the water in his tank;-™ 
should he recover the fatigue of his voyage 
will probably be one of the most attractive anm 


! in the gardens.—He is not the only addition toe 
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A tiles recently made. In the reptile 
eletion Ce and several nr sel of the horned 
iuos Yrom the Texas :—also of the chameleon, the 
inl tortoise, and the salamander. The collec- 
jon of reptiles is now undoubtedly one of the 
ever made. : : 
ugh when his collection first opened in 
Gardens it might have been supposed that 
yr. Gould had exhausted the species of humming- 
hinds, We find that several additions have been 
reently made :—especially a case illustrating a 
ys of these birds known by the popular name 
he Jacobins. We understand that Mr. Gould 
+ constantly receiving new specimens of this beau- 
fal family of birds; and we trust that this collec- 
tion will remain as a permanent part of the attrac- 
tons of the Gardens. We say this as we have 
ard it whispered that the sentence of demolition 
bangs over Mr. Gould’s humming-bird palace in 
te Regent’s Park. ; ‘ 

To Lord Harris—who bas recently arrived in 
itis country from Trinidad—the Society is in- 
iebted not only for the alligator and several other 

imens,—but also for a pair of fine jaguars, with 
two young ones which have been produced since 
the female has been in his Lordship’s possession. 

The new Eagle Aviary is completed ; and the 
fne collection of eagles possessed by the Society 
is now seen to the greatest advantage. — 
Amongst new birds of interest to the ornithologist 
are specimens of the Iceland and Greenland fal- 
wns:—also, an osprey and a pair of snowy owls. 
The latter birds were captured at Shetland, and 

ted by Mir. Thomas Edmoston.—Amongst 
hirds recently presented, we have observed like- 
wisespecimens of the cock of the rock, the screamer, 
the crested quail, and the black and white buzzard. 
—Amongst the waterfowl, several young Mandarin 
ducks have been recently hatched,—and appear to 
te likely to arrive at maturity. The male of these 
birds is exceedingly beautiful,—and, although not 
nre in China, very difficult to obtain, on account 
of their being fashionable pets amongst the small- 
hoted ladies of the Celestial Empire. 

As might have been expected, the more vigorous 
ihe exertions of the Society have been to procure 
additions of interest to their collection, the more 
have they been patronized by the public. This 
year has witnessed the greatest number of such ad- 
ditions,—and the greatest number of visitors. The 
admissions in a single day have reached a number 
nt far short of 14,000; and since the Ist of Janu- 
ay 1851, the whole number of visitors to the 
Gardens has been 324,270. The prospects of the 
Society are also full of promise. The governors 
four colonies are beginning to respond to the 
appeals made to them,—and new arrivals are ex- 
pected every day. His Excellency Henry Barkly, 
the Governor of British Guiana, has written to say 
that he has despatched by sailing vessels several 
presents for the collection,—and similar announce- 
ments haye been received from various other 


The Society has sustained a great loss by the 
ieath of the Earl of Derby :—in whose place His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has consented to 
become the President of the Society.—The late Earl 
of Derby expressed a wish that on his death his 
successor should permit the selection of any one 
{pecies of animal from his own extensive collection 
which it might then appear most desirable for the 

to possess. This wish having been made 
known to the Council by the present Earl of Derby, 
—weunderstand that they have intimated a desire 
© possess a group of Elands (Boselephus orcas),— 
which will speedily be exhibited in the Gardens. 
eare glad to find that success does not relax 
efforts of the Council, but that many improve- 
ments are still going on in the Gardens.—We 
would, however, plead for some alterations which 
do hot appear to be at present contemplated. As 
instance, we think the monkey-house in point 
ize and arrangement is quite inadequate to the 
tmber of animals kept in it. Of all the creatures 
@ the collection, the monkeys, on account of their 
ty and their structure, require the greatest 
‘Mount of fresh air and cleanliness. Any one who 
Sees into the present house will feel that it is suf- 
ting and oppressive,—especially in the winter. 





Monkeys are more sensitive in this climate to such 
an atmosphere than even human beings ; and it is 
with no surprise that we hear of deaths from con- 
sumption and fever amongst these creatures.— 
Many of the animals are still in dens and cages too 
small for health ; and we hope no false economy 
will induce the Council to retain their old houses 
as long as they have money enough to build new 
ones. The reputation and popularity of the Gar- 
dens will extend in proportion as the Society shall 
exhibit the animals in all the strength and beauty 
of their wild native haunts. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


{In reference to an alleged wholesale discovery of ancient 
Greek Manuscripts which we reported with an expression of 
our distrust some weeks ago (see anie, p. 408), we have 
received the statement which forms a portion of the follow- 
ing letter. We publish it on the authority of our corre- 
spondent.] 





Athens. 

THE Atheneum of the 12th of April [No. 1224] | 
announces, that the “‘Risorgimento of Turin reports | 
the discovery of ancient Greek manuscripts under 
circumstances and in terms which demand that we 
should hear something more about it before we | 
yield our faith to the entire record.”—The follow- | 
ing circumstances connected with these asserted | 
discoveries justify the critical scepticism of the 
Atheneum. 

M. Simonides, the alleged discoverer, visited 
Athens in the year 1848, and became the object of 
much attention. He allowed several persons to | 
see portions of his manuscripts,—particularly parts 
of Homer and of Hesiod. They were written in a 
very small hand, on narrow slips of parchment, 
which some thought had been cut from the broad | 
margins of ancient missals or books of prayer. The 
character of the writing, some blunders in the at- 
tempts to adopt an archaic orthography, joined to 
the fact that the text of Hesiod bore a close con- 
formity to the stereotype edition of Tauchnitz, | 
induced the critics at Athens to decide that the 
slips of parchment were the only portion of the dis- 
covery that could boast any legitimate connexion 
with Mount Athos. 

The discoveries announced by M. Simonides 

were numerous and wonderful,—and the publica- 
tion of any one of the lost classical works of the | 
ancients which he pretended to have in his posses- | 
sion would have obtained for him honour and 
wealth. Yet the only pieces which he could be 
induced to print were fragments of unknown au- 
thors,—and whatever he published was declared 
by the critics to bear the signs of modern fabri- 
cation. 
‘ M. Rhangabé, Professor of Archaiology at the 
University of Athens, has published a critical ex- 
amination of these pretended discoveries in a literary 
journal published at Athens,—Pandora, No. 23, 
February, 1851. The learned Professor proves 
very satisfactorily, that every manuscript of an 
ancient work which M. Simonides has allowed 
others to examine, and every work which he has 
published, has turned out to be a modern fabrication. 
Still, it is not improbable that M. Simonides may 
possess old ipts of considerable value : but 
as he seems incapable of appreciating their real 
importance, he is perhaps converting curious docu- 
ments relating to medieval history into palimpsest 
copies of Leipsic classics. 

An interesting discovery, of a more authentic 
nature than the adventures of M. Simonides in the 
caves of Mount Athos, has lately been made at 
Athens. Unfortunately, the Minister of Public 
Instruction has given an air of mystery to the re- 
sults of the discovery by exerting his official in- 
fluence for the purpose of concealing the exact 
truth from the learned world in Europe. 

An Athenian lady, named Madame Psomas, in 
building a house in one of the streets leading up 
the northern slope between the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus, discovered about forty fragments of 
inscriptions amidst the building materials which 
were dug up in the court of her house. M. Pit- 
takis, the conservator of antiquities, on hearing of 
this discovery, carried on an excavation, under the 
auspices of the Archaiological Society, to the depth 


| 
| 
| 








of about 12 feet. About thirty or forty additional 
fragments of inscriptions, and several relics of 


sculpture and architecture of considerable merit, 
but much injured, were found. The excavation 
was then stopped by Madame Psomas, as only a 
narrow path was left to her dwelling,—and she 
demanded that the Greek Government should pur- 
chase her property. The mysterious course pursued 
by the Minister of Public Satrection with regard 
to the claims of science holds out little hope that 
the Government will act honestly with regard to 
the rights of property. 

The fragments brought to light are, pieces of 
inscriptions, heads of busts, cornices, columns, and 
large blocks of stone belonging to the foundation 
of an ancient building. But the whole was a mere 
mass of rubbish, and consists of fragments or 
blocks not in their original position. Mention is, 
however, made in several of the fragments of the 
Senate-house :—and this is considered as affording 
proof that the Senate-house, the Metroon, and the 
other buildings in which the Athenian archives 
were preserved, stood in this vicinity. But with 
regard to this point, a difference of opinion may 
arise,—and it was the duty of the Minister of 


| Public Instruction to act as the guardian of truth. 


In the interest of the learned throughout all Europe 
he is called on to verify the facts. 
Col. Leake in ‘The Topography of Athens,’ 


|and Prof. P. W. Forchhammer in his ‘Topo 


graphie von Athen,’ place the Senate-house and 
the Metroon on the southern slope between the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus. Prof. Ross, in the 
map of Athens in his essay against the temple of 
Theseus, and Mr. Pittakis, in his ‘ Ancienne 
Athtnes,’ on the other hand, indicate the site of 
these buildings near the present discoveries. The 
fact of ancient foundations having been found in 
their original position, and many inscriptions with 
the word Bouleuterion, would probably be con- 
sidered decisive in favour of the site of the exca- 
vation :—but some blocks not in their original 
place, and fragments of inscriptions that may have 
been transported from one ruin to another for re- 


| pairs, can prove nothing. The question, therefore, 
| arises,—How many inscriptions relating to the 


Senate-house have now been discovered ‘—and this 
question is involved in mystery. There is no doubt 
that many fragments with the word Bouleuterion 
already exist in the Government collection of in- 
scriptions. Now, the fragments recently discovered 
have been carried to this Museum before any of 
the scholars at Athens have been allowed to verify 
their identity, — though M. Rhangabé and M. 
Pappadopoulos would have afforded the learned 
world the necessary guarantees of learning and 
character. By mixing twenty fragments with ten 
found in the recent excavation, and producing 
thirty with the word Bouleuterion as if all these 
had been now discovered, evidence in favour of the 
site may be fabricated. Prof. Boeckh, in his great 
work ‘Corpus Inseriptionum Grecarum,’ com- 
plains of a fraud somewhat similar having already 
been attempted at Athens. M. Rhangabé, however, 
was not allowed to inspect and copy the inscriptions 
at the time when they were found,—and he has 
been refused admittance into the National Museum 
in which they are preserved by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The pretext for this refusal is, 
that being a member of the National Institute of 
France, of the Royal Society of Literature in 
London, and of several learned Academies in Ger- 
many, he might send copies of these inscriptions to 
M. Raoul-Rochette, Col. Leake, or the editors of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Greearum,’ who could 
make good use of them,—and Greece might thus be 
deprived of the honour of being the first to publish 
her discoveries. The Minister of Public Instruction 
on these grounds refuses the Professor of Archai- 
ology in the University of Athens permission to 
inspect marbles deposited in the building containing 
the casts of the Elgin marbles. This goes far to 
justify Lord Elgin. 

Several of the inscriptions recently discovered 
belong to the classic period,—and two fragments of 
a decree have been found in which the word Bou- 
leuterion oceurs. It is engraved orocyndoy, but 
much defaeed. Mr. Pittakis says, however, that 
he has been able to copy the whole. 

Grorce FINLAY. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


On Friday evening last week closed the Fourth 
European Congress of the advocates of Peace. No 
extraordinary feature stamped their recent sittings 
with the character of novelty. Only the usual 
resolutions were passed ; but the tone of the debate 
was eminently satisfactory. There is no denying 
that before the efforts of these missionaries the 
peace doctrine makes progress. There was on this 
last occasion a more wide and unanimous testimony 
against the bad and illogical argument of war. 
Many of the representatives of foreign peoples had 
made personal acquaintance with scenes of blood 
and fire ; and among an audience to whom the 
proud boast of the Lacedemonian warrior—‘“ No 
Spartan woman has ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s camp”—might be truly applied, their 
revelations had a harrowing effect. Time has 
shown that the preachers of peace and inter- 
national arbitration are in earnest in their work, 
—pursuing their ends with wisdom, dignity, and 
patience,—and that they are likely to succeed 
in forming a powerful body of opinion against 
the appeal of battle, we have never doubted. 
Already they have lived down the sneers which 
zose up to meet and turn them back on the 
threshold of their adventure. Many yet regard 
the idea of a Court of Arbitration as Utopian: 
—this day last year how many professed to 
consider the Industrial Exhibition as Utopian! 
The cry of ‘‘ Utopian !” has become a vain echo 
before the things that we have seen. The rail- 
way train was Utopian,—steam to America was 
Utopian,—gas was Utopian! The rapidity of the 
age produces in these matters the effect of miracle. 
The prodigy of yesterday will be the fact of to- 
morrow :—the dreamer of one generation is the 
lawgiver of the following. At no season since the 
peace agitation commenced have its principles stood 
before the world in so imposing an attitude as they 
now occupy. Practically, the Crystal Palace has 
been the congress of the year. The Society has 
merely had to give it articulate voice,—to register 
progress. If we were to offer a hint to the mem- 
bers of the Peace Society, native and foreign, it 
would be that they should direct more attention to 
the training of the young in peace doctrines,—en- 
deavour, on a wider base, to impregnate popular 
literature with the peace spirit, — approve their 
principles to the popular mind by showing their 
applicability in such cases as come within the 
sphere of the Danish Courts of Reconciliation,— 
in a word, address themselves still more systemati- 
cally and perseveringly to the education of the 
rising generation in sound views on this subject. 
It is in this way that they can operate finally upon 
cabinets and courts. The tilting ground will be 
broken up when the people turn loathingly away 
from its barbarian displays. 

The eighth annual meeting of the British Arche- 
ological Association will be held at Derby from 
the 18th to the 23rd of the present month, inclu- 
sive. The excursions will comprehend South 
Wingfield Manor—Hardwick—Bolsover Castle— 
Matlock—Haddon Hall—Chatsworth—Bakewell 
— Youlgreave— Castleton— Rolleston—Tutbury 
Castle— Hanbury, Norbury, and Ashburne 
Churches — Stydd Hall—Repton— Melbourne— 
Little Chester—A shby-de-la-Zouch Castle—Codnor 
Castle—Dale Abbey—and Morley. 

Last week took place the annual distribution of 
prizes at the City of London School :—and the 
recent death of Mr. Beaufoy was a topic which 
could not fail to intrude itself painfully on the 
otherwise agreeable character of the proceedings. 
Our readers have been made acquainted in our 
columns with the various acts of munificence which 
illustrated the life of this merchant prince :—but 
we may very fitly, as a last tribute to one so worthy 
of honour, give the summary enumeration of his 
deeds of mercy, in the words of the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
timer, the Principal of the school.—‘‘ He had been 
a benefactor to this school to the amount of 10,000/. 
He had established four scholarships at Cambridge, 
—and had given 1,000/. to encourage the study of 
our great poet Shakspeare, besides prizes for the 
best English essays and other purposes. He did 
not confine his benevolence only to this institution. 





He felt that the great want of the labouring classes 
was education. In accordance with this, he had 
erected a ragged school at Lambeth. This he had 
built as a monument to the memory of his lady.” — 
From Mr. Beaufoy, we turn to another instance of 
munificence exerted in the great cause of education. 
Mr. Phillips, the founder of the Llandovery Welsh 
Educational Institute, has by his will devised the 
following two handsome bequests, in addition to 
the very liberal original endowment of 4,600/.— 
viz., the sum of 1,000/. to Balliol College, and a 
similar sum to Jesus College, Oxford, for the foun- 
dation of two scholarships, to be exclusively con- 
fined to pupils of the Llandovery Institute. Per- 
sonal property to the annual value of between 400/. 
and 500/. has likewise been left by Mr. Phillips to 
the trustees, for the purpose of founding professor- 
ships of geology, chemistry, botany and the sci- 
ences. The noble buildings just completed will, it 
is said, with these munificent bequests and endow- 
ments, afford great facility for the education of a 
large number of students, and render Llandovery 
a great educational establishment for the whole of 
Wales. 

We see it stated in the Daily News that the late 
Mr. Dyce Sombre has left behind him a paper 
purporting to be his will, in which the whole of 
his large fortune—with the sole exception of a few 
trifling legacies—is bequeathed to the East India 
Company, in trust for the foundation of certain 
educational establishments throughout Hindistan. 
The paper is said to be irregular in some respects, 
—and will have to undergo legal investigation. 

In our paragraph last week giving the names of 
the British Astronomers who were commissioned 
to watch the line of shadow in the north of 
Europe during the late eclipse, there is a transpo- 
sition by which the descriptions and stations of 
two of these are confounded. We should have 
said, Prof. Smyth, Director of the Observatory at 
Edinburgh —who, a Correspondent informs us, 
was to observe at Bergen,—and Dr. Robinson, of 
Armagh, whose ground of observation was, on 
the same authority, to be at a spot about thirty 
miles north of that place,—We may mention that 
Mr. Wyld has published a map showing the line 
of total eclipse,—and exhibiting in diagrams the 
appearance of the Sun at Greenwich, and else- 
where, in various phases preceding and following 
the greatest phase. 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the present state and operation of the law 
relative to newspaper stamps, also into the law 
and regulations relative to the transmission of 
newspapers and other publications by post, and to 
report their opinion thereupon to the House,—and 
who were also empowered to report the minutes of 
evidence taken before them to the House—have, 
made their report. The conclusion at which they 
arrive is, that “‘apart from fiscal considerations, 
they do not consider that News is a desirable sub- 
ject of taxation.” 

A very circumstantial narrative, pointing at the 
fate of Sir John Franklin’s party, has found its 
way into the Dundee Warder,—and from that 
paper been circulated by other members of the 
periodical press throughout the country. It is 
contained in a letter received in Aberdeen by a 
Mr. Douglas of that town, from his brother, the 
mate of the whaler Flora, of Hull, just arrived at 
Stromness. Not the slightest credit is attached 
to the tale; though, if it be a fabrication, the 
motive for such a detailed exercise of imagination 
is not easy to be conjectured. The words of the 
writer are as follows.— 

“In February last our ship’s crew partially abandoned 
the vessel, and erected a large snow-house on shore, it being 
in many respectsmore comfortable than on board, and better 
suited for hunting operations. We had been at that time 
five months frozen up in Lancaster Sound. In one of our 
excursions, we fell in with a party of Esquimaux Indians, 
nine in number. They had a slight knowledge of our lan- 
guage. They inquired whether we were English or Ame- 
ricans. On being satisfied on that point, they inquired 
if we belonged to Chief Franklin. The idea now flashed 
upon our minds that they knew something of Sir John 
and his crew, and we answered in the affirmative. They 
then pointed to the right, to a towering heap of snowy 
mountains, and by their gestures they signified they had 
gone to sleep. We brought them to our snow house, when 
I instantly reported the case to Mr. Robb, our captain, and 
it was agreed that a party of twelve men should accompany 
the Indians, and probe their story to the foundation. * * 
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We started on our journey on the 27th of Mara 
route was one of the wildest that can be co. 


; Ow 
proceeded in a zig-zag course up one myectured, Wp 


A hill, down 
then to the right, then to the left, and pother, 
again. On the fourth day, ayanpleme of diene tee Fight 
to be manifested by our hardy tars. Our feet we 
wounded by the sharp pfojecting fragments Pry mes 
thaw was setting in, and we were apprehensive ai the 
buried by the avalanches of snow, which dese 1 
lightning down the sides of the mountains. Op the Me 
day, the 5th of April, our guides fed us into a lar, e © teh 
amphitheatre among the mountains. After a | + 
some miles, we descried something waving over the ey of 
It was a black silk handkerchief tied to the top of a = 
ing-stick. We eagerly drew out the staff, and com — 
operations by digging about two feet deep. We anean 
body of a man, and ina few minutes after we di te 
three other bodies. They were frozen like ivicles- decom 
position had not commenced. Their beards were lon 
shaggy, while their rigid features and wasted limbs we 
in the language of nature—they had died from want ; 
dress was that of British seamen in cold latitndes, Ou 
man had his name written, or rather engraved, on his 

H. Carr. The rest were all more or less marked - som hat 
crosses on their breasts, others stars, ships, letters, &e. Our 
hearts sickened at the sight. We replaced them imtheir 
cold desolate graves, and set up the same sad memente-mor;, 
‘ Poor fellows,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have attempted to regi 
your homes by an overland journey, but you are left in the 
desert!" The Indians could give us no more intelligence. 
so we returned. The most probable conjecture is, that a large 
party had set out from Sir John Franklin’s Expedition. 
four had thus perished; in all probability, the whole at 
them are now dead.” 

—The Admiralty have denied all knowledge of the 
facts above narrated,—but have set on foot in. 
quiries to test their truth. 

M. de Lamartine, “being,” as he says, “cop. 
vinced that the protection of literary property, 
both nationally and internationally, is a most leg. 
timate and desirable object, which every goven. 
ment and every people ought to advocate and main. 
tain by its laws,” makes an appeal to English 
honour and honesty, in the present unsettled state 
of the copyright laws, against any piracy of his 
History of the Restoration. When questions of 
this kind are before us, it is never unseasonable, 
even at the price of repetition, to refer to the 
noble attitude taken by the publishers of Paris 
when they proposed to disregard the power which 
an unfair law placed in their hands of pirating 
foreign books. But M. de Lamartine’s property 
in his work seems to be doubly secured,—in the 
first place by our last legal decision, and in the 
second by his having taken the precaution to write 
‘“‘several of the principal passages in i 
Still, his publishers inform the public that iti 
whispered in ‘‘the trade” that a pirated edition 
the Restauration is about to appear. Beyond their 
statement we have no information on the subject: 
but it appears to us almost incredible that any 
house—leaving the honour of the thing out d 
question—should venture their property in a ge 
culation beset with so many legal uncertaintie:, 
For the credit of English business we should hop 
the report is ill founded. 

The prosperity of the Society of Arts seems nov 
to be established on a tolerably firm basis. By the 
Report and balance-sheet laid before the annul 
finance meeting on Wednesday, it appeared thai 
the income is still in advance of that of the hs 
year, while it considerably exceeds the expenti 
ture,—and that no less than 700/. of old arreas 
have been liquidated. A special meeting followei, 
at which some important changes were made in th 
bye-laws and rules. In place of the five Cam 
mittees into which the Society has been hither 
divided, embracing the most appalling ray 
of subjects, and consisting of so many mel 
bers that it was “no one’s business” to take alj 
active part, there will be now thirty, under th 
same heads as those of the Great Exhibition, eat 
composed of only three members :—each with it 
reporter bound to furnish at stated times to th: 
Council a report on its progress, and of the arte 
manufacture represented by it. The other reforms 
were chiefly provisions for the due rotation of the 
office bearers :—safeguards against the drowsines 
so invariably besetting close corporations of aaj 
length of standing. 

The story of Laura Bridgeman has made Bag 
lish readers familiar with the wonders produced 
the American method of teaching the deaf . 
dumb. In Prussia, and in other parts of Came 
a method similar in its essential features has - 
long practised with a fair show of success. © 
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= nd also, patience, gentleness, and kindness 
Bognt their effects; and by their means the 
be and dumb creature has been raised for certain 
‘sjustrial purposes almost to a level with his more 
gifted fellow. But, as is still the case with crimi- 
sais, and was until recently with the insane, great 
erences of opinion exist as to the best practical 
nodes of treatment,—and the conductors of the 
nore celebrated establishments in England, Ger- 
and America have recently held a series of 
wences in London on the subject. Much in- 
ion was laid before the several meetings as 
ip the plans and systems pursued in New Y ork, 
Berlin, Edinburgh, and other cities, but the dis- 
axions turned chiefly on the policy of giving trade 
struction to the mute in school. Continental 
gd American experiences are in favour of first 
dacating him as far as possible, and then placing 
him as an apprentice to learn his trade in the ordi- 
way.—The members of conference separated 
vids promise to meet again and compare notes 
ear. 
ay Petermann has furnished us with the follow- 
‘ag further particulars relative to the Expedition 
tp Central Africa.—‘‘ Communications from this 
Expedition have at last been received by his 
Excellency Chevalier Bunsen; they go, however, 
nly about a fortnight later than the last letters 
which were received in April [see ante, p. 405], 
—being dated the 14th of November 1850. 
The travellers were still in the kingdom of Air, 
awaiting the return of the great salt caravan of 
the Kéloés and the Prince En-Nur from Bilma, 
whence they fetch the salt which they take to 
Sudan. Dr. Overweg was most anxious to accom- 
the caravan to Bilma, but was unable to secure 
aficient protection for the undertaking. Dr. 
Barth was more fortunate in his journey to 
,—whence he returned to Tintellus on the 
§thof November. A part of his official account 
of this journey, his stay in Aghades, and his de- 
wription of that region, has been sent home; and, 
from what I have seen, promises to be extremely 
comprehensive and valuable,—-including not only 
his observations on the geography and archeology, 
but also all that he could collect respecting the his- 
tory, present political condition, statistics, &c., of a 
region previously quite unknown to Europeans. 
The travellers were all well, and enjoyed the tempe- 
rtureof the winter months; having employed their 
kisure hours in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the Arabic and the Haussa, the two principal 
languages of the countries as far as Lake Tchad. 
The Haussa indeed is the chief medium in the 
Great Desert and Sudan from Mursuk to Kanz :— 
in Borneo, Arabic being principally spoken.” 

We have more than once drawn attention to the 
aomalous state of the laws of partnership in this 
country; and our readers are aware that a select 
Committee of the House of Commons has been 
making inquiries on the subject during the present 
session. Their report is just published among the 
parliamentary papers ; and, as was expected, they 
have come to the resolution—‘‘ That the law of 
partnership, as at present existing, viewing its im- 
portance in reference to the commercial character 
and rapid increase of the population and property 
of the country, requires careful and immediate 
revision.” They recommend the House to appoint 
4 commission, of adequate legal and commercial 
knowledge, not only to consider and prepare a 
consolidation of the existing law, but to suggest 
such changes in the present law as the altered con- 
dition of the country may seem to require. The 
committee have confined their recommendations 
% two points :—viz., a greater facility in granting 
charters, under rules published and enforced by 
the proper authorities, —and an easier mode of bor- 
Towing additional capital, without risk to the 
lender beyond the amount of the sum advanced. 

t they consider it possible that many improve- 
ments may be introduced into the laws bearing on 

varied enterprises and improvements of the 
country through the labours of such a commission 
4s they recommend,—and think thatamore matured 
consideration of the important subject will be well 
purchased by a short delay. 


We read in the Prussian journals that the poet 


—that is, his person is to be described like that of 
a common thief in the Prussian ‘ Hue and Cry.’ 
The bookseller who published his ‘ Lays, Political 
and Social,’ has been deprived of his licence. The 
poet himself, we are told, is beyond the reach of 
his enemies. 

San Francisco,—laid in ashes not many weeks 
ago—is again a thriving city. We know of no 
event in modern times calculated to give the Frank 
and the Sclave a grander idea of the energies of 
the Anglo-Americans than the miraculous speed 
with which the restoration has been effected. 
Waterloo was a monument of Saxon endurance— 
the Thames Tunnel of patient enterprise—the 
Crystal Palace of industrial resouree— Birkenhead 
of individual spirit. It took ages to rebuild Rome 
—London was not restored in a reigan—Hamburgh, 
aided by the subscriptions of commercial Europe, 
was in ruins for years. San Francisco, if we may 
credit the Alta California, was restored in less 
thana month. ‘Our city,” says that organ, ‘is 
built up again! In our last issue for the States 
we told of its destruction—now of its resurrection. 
Some plants take root and sprout upward in such 
a hurry that they bring the old shell of the germ 
whence they sprung up on the upshooting stalk, 
the bulb husk still clinging to it. So it is of our 
city. She has sprung up from her ruins literally 
with ashes on her head, standing upon embers. 
We have streets again, blocks again, houses, stores, 
business, excitement, bustle, progress, prosperity. 
Three-fourths of the streets are lined again with 
habitations, although not four weeks have elapsed 
since the fire.”—The nearest approach to this was 
the erection of the Crystal Palace in six months. 
Tt casts into shade the Winter Palace of St. Peters- 
burgh, and the great Canal of Mehemet Ali. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o’clock till Seven), ls.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s, ; coeegee, ls. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, on SATURDAY NEXT, 
AUGUST 9.—Admi ; Catal 


8.5 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
gee — under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

en till Six. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAL INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of ene Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, 
“The Ta) Mehal,” the exterior y moonlight, the beautiful gate- 
way, and the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, is NOW OPEN D. ¥, at Twelve, Three and Eight 
o’clock.— Admission, 1s., and 3s. Doors open half-an-hour 
before each representation. 


The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND, from Drawings made on the spot by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, 
painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beverly.—An entire section 
of this Magnificent Series of Pictures is devoted to the Holy City, 
with its solemn and interesting associations, including BETH- 
ANY. MOUNT of OLIVES, GARDEN of GETHSEMANE, 
VALLEY of JEHOSHOPHAT, POOL of SILOAM, MOUNT 
ZION, JEWS’ PLACE of WAILING, and the HOLY SEPUL- 
CHRE,—with GRAND SACRED VOCAL MUSIC conducted 
by Mr. J. H. Tutty, who will preside at the Organ, daily, at 
Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock.— Gallery, 1s.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s; Stalls. 28. 6d. > % z 

ST. GEURGE’S CALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 

GREAT EDUCATIONAL and PICTORIAL EXHIBITION, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL, of a 
GRAND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE.— MR. CHARLES 
MARSHALL'S vast MOVING PANORAMAS of the CITIES 
of EUROPE ; Magnificent Scenery of the Danube, through Hun- 

ary and Turkey, italy, Rome and Venice, through Switzerland, 
aed the Khine, and return to England.—Tourii 








14, Regent Street. — The 
L to 


st’s Gallery, 
Leicester Square.—Admission, 18, ; Reserved Seats, 28. ; Stalls, 3s. 
—Daily, at Twelve, Three and Eight o'clock. Doors open half-an- 
hour previously to each Exhibition.— Heads of Families and 
Schools will be treated liberally with for the admission of Children 
or Pupils in parties of not less than six, by addressing the Pro- 
prietor of the Gallery. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 

ECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 

¥ e Es EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are on the CHEMISTRY 
of the MINERALS at the Great Exhibition, including the PRE- 
CLOUS GEMS, CRYSTALLISATIONS, &c., by J. H. Pepper, 
Esq.—POPULAR LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on the TOTAL 
ECI PSE of SUN.—The ROTATION of the EARTH, ex- 
hibited by FOUCAULT'S Experiments.—The great economy of 
COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Ilustra- 
tions —T WO SERIES OF SPLENDID DISSOLVING VIEWs. 
—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 





Freiligrath is about: to be pursued by a Steckbrie/, 


Half-price.—Open daily from half-past Ten till Five, and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


EnToMOLoGicaL.—July 7.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. E. Shepherd 
exhibited some rare Lepidoptera recently taken at 
Burwell Fen, Cambridgeshire, including Harpalyce 
sagittata, Phibalapteryx polygrammata, Eupithecia 
sparsata, Hydrelia uncana, Psecadia funerella, 
Cosmopteryx Lienigiella and a new Gelechia :— 
also, from Dareuth Wood, Phonopteryx wpupana, 
and Ephippiphora obscurana.—Mr. A. F. Shep- 
pard exhibited Depressaria assimilella, a fine series 
of which he had reared from the broom.—Mr. J. 
Jenner Weir exhibited Bucculatrix cidarella from 
alders, Gracilaria ononidis from Genista tinctoria, 
Aichinia oculatella from Eupatoria Cannabinum, 
recently taken near Tunbridge Wells.—Mr. Smith 
exhibited the specimen of Gastropacha ilicifolia 
taken by the Rev. W. Atkinson, and also several 
specimens of Chrysomela cerealis, taken by Mr. 
Foxcroft, in the pass of Llanberis in Wales. —Mr. 
8. Stevens exhibited a specimen of Chrosis andoni- 
nana from Black Park, Bucks; Zupithecia tenuiata, 
bred from sallows, and Psyche reticella from 
Sheerness.—Mr. Stevens mentioned that with Mr. 
Walton’s assistance he was able to announce the 
names of the two new Curculionide which he had 
recently taken,—that from Gravesend being the 
Mecinus collaris of Germar, and that from Fenny 
Stratford, the Acalyptus rujipennis of Schénherr.— 
Mr. Douglas exhibited the pupa case of Ditula 
augustiorana, in a shoot of yew, exhibited at the 
February meeting; the pupa case of Padisca 
bilunana, the larva of which had fed on the catkin 
of the birch; the pupa cases of Sphaleroptera 
Ictericana, the pup of which he had found in the 
capsules of Saxifraga granulata at Southend (having 
reared S. longaria (Haw.) from larve found on Aster 
tripolium at Gravesend).— Mr. Saunders made 
some observations on the relative weight of some 
cockchafers on which he had experimented. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Epidemiological, half-past 8. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 
Tuvars. Zoological, 9.—General Business. 





TUBULAR CAVITIES IN THE CRAG. 


IN your report of the proceedings of the Geo- 
logical Section at the late Meeting of the British 
Association at Ipswich, there occurs a discussion 
concerning the origin of the well-known tubular 
cavities met with in the crag of that locality,—on 
which, with your permission, I beg to offer a few 
remarks.—The occurrence of these cavities, not 
only in the crag but also in other rocks, is a fact 
perfectly established; but the opinions put forth 
concerning their origin appear to me to be super- 
ficial in the extreme. We have here cylindrical 
holes averaging from ten to twenty inches in dia- 
meter, and extending vertically downwards to 
very considerable depths; or otherwise terminating 
in a@ point at the depth of a few feet. Carbonic 
acid gas acting from below, or water charged with 
the same gas and acting from above, is, we are 
told, the cause of the phenomenon. Now, che- 
mistry has yet to register the fact that carbonic 
acid gas has the power of perforating in this 
manner consolidated masses of limestone rock; and, 
although water saturated with carbonic acid can 
certainly retain a considerable quantity of car- 
bonateof lime in solution,—yet, before we attribute 
the formation of the cavities to this agent, we 
should go a little farther, and not only point out 
the origin, &c. of these carbonated waters, but 
state more especially the reason how, in this case, 
so many isolated and distinct cavities of compara- 
tively small diameter came to be produced in 
patches of the limited area stated in the paper of 
Mr. Wood. As identical cavities, however, are 
actually known to occur in rocks on which water 
charged with carbonic acid has virtually no effect, 
the argument falls of itself to the ground. The 
case of kaolin beds, cited by a distinguished 
member of the Section, is not a case in point,—but 
is rather subversive than otherwise of the prof- 
fered hypothesis; as we have not here to deal with 









the decomposition of the rock en masse, but merely 
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with the production in it of certain tubular orifices 
of a distinct and peculiar character. 
Tam, &c. Cc. 


BrrrisH Association. — Erratum. —In our 
Report of the Monday’s proceedings in Section F, 
p. 784, col. 2, 1. 37, the name “ Hull” has been 
misprinted for Shull in the title of a paper by Prof. 
Hancock on the Causes of Distress in certain local- 
ities during the Famine in Ireland. : 











FINE ARTS 


THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 

Tue late Duke of Bridgewater gave his pictures 
to be held as heir-looms by the persons taking his 
estates. Many of your readers will recollect the 
liberality with which the public were admitted to 
visit this collection at Stafford House. When this 
mansion was pulled down to make way for Bridge- 
water House the pictures were removed to the 
private residence of Lord Ellesmere,—then en- 
titled to the Bridgewater Estates ; and this house 
did not afford the necessary convenience for the 
admission of the public. Even here, however, 
though anything like free exhibition was impos- 
sible, measures were taken to meet individual 
applications. Foreigners were rarely at any time 

sed admittance ; and when the family were not 
resident the collection was open to many hundreds 
of persons by tickets procurable at Mr. Smith’s, of 
Bond Street.—A silly notion, which I cannot trace 
to its origin, but which has probably derived its 
prevalence from the very liberality which it depre- 
ciates and impugns, has long and generally pre- 
vailed,—viz. that the holder of the estates is 
bound to allow the public to have free access to 
the pictures. Now, being concerned profession- 
ally for the Trustees of the late Duke of Bridge- 
water, I am enabled to state distinctly that there 
is not one word in the will or in any document which 
imposes any condition whatever relating to the ex- 
position of the pictures :—and therefore, whatever 
has been done by the Earl of Ellesmere and the 
late Duke of Sutherland has been entirely of their 
own free will. Indeed, T have heard that the late 
Duke of Sutherland to prove the groundlessness of 
the notion ordered the collection to be shut up for 
a time. Iam, &c. Brooke Turner. 

Red Lion Square, July 25. 





Frinz-Art Gossir.—This week, we were in- 
vited, with other members of the press, to a 
private view of the model, ten feet in height, 
which Mr. Baily the Royal Academician has 
just completed for a bronze statue of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, to be erected,. in the open air, 
in the town of Bury, in Lancashire. It is no 
unimportant fact in the case of a statue which 
is to represent the great statesman in his native 
town, that the sculptor has succeeded in producing 
a most striking likeness of Sir Robert, both phy- 
sically and morally ;—though they err who suppose 
that mere likeness is the sole—or the highest— 
quality in even a work of portrait sculpture. 
Mr. Baily has chosen to represent the deceased 
statesman ‘‘in his armour as he lived,”—that is, 
in the costume in which he was familiar to the 
men of his time—in all respects accoutred as night 
after night he stood in the House of Commons 
building up that fame whose memory the sculptor 
is here employed to perpetuate. On this question 
of costume for portrait statues there are two sides 
of an argument :—something reasonable presenting 
itself both for and against the view generally which 
in this particular case Mr. Baily has adopted. If 
the modern costume were in itself a graceful one, 
and lent itself eloquently to the purposes of the 
sculptor,—then there could be one mode only of 
looking at the question. In choosing among va- 
rieties of the beautiful, the sculptor would then 
be obviously bound to choose that only which 
was also true in the individual instance.—But 
such is not the case. A dress less harmonizing 
with the spiritualities of sculpture, or yielding 
it lines less picturesque, than that in which 
the sons of men think it becoming in our day 
to walk abroad, could scarcely be invented by 
tailoring ingenuity. In this point the poetry of 





the portrait-sculptor and the meanings of his art 
are necessarily to some extent at issue:—and the 
matter has to be decided on the preponderance of 
conflicting reasons.—We have not a doubt that 
Mr. Baily has chosen that side on which the argu- 
ment is greatly the strongest. In the first place, 
it is the business of genius in each case to shape 
and subdue the contrarieties that present themselves 
to the successful execution of the work in hand ;— 
and in so far as a consummate artist can conquer 
the impracticabilities and angularities of modern 
costume, in so far he destroys the on/y argument 
which can be urged for any other dress than that 
which his Subject really wore. Where sculpture 
may deal with naked forms, there is no difficulty, 
—but where the incident of dress is added, it must 
be added truly—or it acts as a disguise. A man’s 
habitual costume is a part of his portraiture,—and 
to present him in any other is to show him in mas- 
querade. Sir Robert Peel was a British senator, 
—and becomes something wholly different in a 
Roman toga.—But this is not all. The statues of 
our great men should be historic documents,—and 
to clothe them in a costume not their own, is de- 
liberately to perpetrate false readings. We are 
in the habit of referring to the remains of ancient 
Art as reporting to us, where other documents 
fail, of the modes and peculiarities of the life amid 
which the works were executed!—how must our 
inquiries be confused if they recorded manners far 
distant in space or in time—by thousands of miles 
or by thousands of years! The present generation 
of Bury men desire to have Sir Robert restored, 
by the sculptor’s art, such as he moved amongst 
them ; and its future generations will desire to see 
the man who makes the glory of their town such 
as their fathers saw him—and no otherwise.—And 
here he stands,—with his huge breadth cf waist- 
coat and his bedy coat,—in that act of addressing 
assemblies by which he ruled the minds of his 
countrymen so long,—all shaped into a statue of 
which the men of Bury may well be proud. 
Amongst the many statues which are now, under 
the strong excitement occasioned by the melan- 
choly incidents of his untimely death, seeking to 
report of Sir Robert Peel to posterity, we can 
scarcely hope to have a finer and more actual pre- 
sentment of the man than the town of Bury—of 
which his name must be always one of the great 
illustrations—will have to show. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
the determination of the Government to remove 
the national pictures from Trafalgar Square. It 
seems the Government have two several sites in 
view. 

The author of the ‘Lamps of Architecture’ and 
‘Stones of Venice’ has we perceive been indulging 
his penin the threadbare subject of Pre-Raphaelism, 
by way of adding one more to his many eccentri- 
cities and affectations. Our readers shall be shown 
whether he has thrown more light on this occasion 
than in his ‘Lamps’,—or constructed a more solid 
theory than with his ‘ Stones’ of the sea-girt city. 

It is reported that the Commissioners of Fine 
Art for the decoration of the New Palace at West- 
minster have commissioned Messrs. E. M. Ward 
and A. L. Egg to execute each a series of eight 
oil pictures illustrative of scenes in our national 
history, adapted to the respective styles of these 
artists and of the periods which they usually select. 
At the same time we learn that Messrs. Armitage, 
Watts, Cave Thomas, and Stanley are commis- 
sioned to make preparations for a series of frescoes. 
Mr. Stanley,—a name new to these shores,—was 
not, we believe, even a candidate in the cartoon 
competition. He is, we understand, better known 
in Munich, as having assisted the artists who were 
concerned in the decorations of the Basilica, &c. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

LAST WEEK BUT THREE OF THE SEASON, —SUB- 
SCRIPTION NIGHT, MONDAY NEXT, August 4th.—‘I 
PURITANL.’—Grisi, Konconi, Tamburini, Mario.—In compli- 
ance with the general wish of the Subscribers, a Subscription 
Night will be given on MONDAY NEXT, August 4th, in lieu of 
the last Tuesday of the Subscription (viz. Tuesday, Sept. 9). All 
Ivories and Tickets therefore for Tuesday Sept. 9th, will be avail- 
able for Monday. 

On MONDAY, August 4, will be performed (for the second 
time this season), Bellini’s favourite Opera, *I PURITANI.— 
Elvira, Madame Grisi ; Henrietta, Mdlle. Cotti; Valton, Signor 





Polonini; Giorgio, Signor Tamburini- Me | 
Bruno, Signor ; Riccardo, Signor her, Signor Matis . 
‘DON GIOVANNI.’ —Donna Anna, v. 

TUESDAY NEXT, August 5, in consequence of yaa ~ Gu 


be performed Mozart the numeroas 
VANNI’—Donna Anna Momart's, Opera * DON 
Bertrandi; Zerlina, M 
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SAFFO. The Poem by M. Augier, the Music ,b 
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principal Libraries and M usic-se! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Songs and other Poems, by Herrick, Ben Ji 
and Sedley. Set to Music by J. L. Hatton 
This collection of songs is more to our taste thay 
any former work by Mr. Hatton with which ye 
are acquainted,—because it is more English, Jp 
truth, unless sound and sense are to be utterly 
and openly divorced as having neither love nor 
relationship one to the other, such lyrics ag Mr. 
Hatton has here set must prove too strong in their 
national beauty and character for even the most 
resolute Germanist to resist their spell :—the forms 
of versification in some cases determining those of 
the music. Were we to follow out this speculation, 
it might lead us to conclude that one reason why 
our young composers are so colourless in their 
writings is, because they are so careless in the seleg. 
tion of their text :—too often preferring in verse that 
which is vague and dreamy to the robust straing 
and clear imageries of our older poets,—who when 
the most fantastic were crotchetty, perhaps, rather 
than cloudy.—To return to these songs by Mr, 
Hatton:—in most cases we find the poet’s ides 
grasped with, certainty and reflected with grace. 
‘The Hag,’ for instance, is as good a wild witch- 
song as we recollect. ‘To Anthea’ is a charmi 
breathing of love :—more foreign, however, in the 
harmonies of its accompaniment than many songs of 
the series. ‘Gather ye rosebuds’ is pensively play- 
ful. In the ‘Night piece to Julia’ (the beauty of 
which alone should have made Southey pause be- 
fore he gave way to the antipathy revealed in the 
last volume of his ‘Commonplace-Books’) an old- 
world quaintness is given by the use of the minor 
key, which deprives so tripping a movement of 
levity,—while all whining or fadeur is nevertheless 
happily avoided. ‘To Meddowes’ is according to 
the German manner; though possessing a more 
simply natural cantilena than German lied-writers 
are often able to produce or generally care to retain. 
‘Goe, happy Rose’ is charming :—as English in the 
turns of the melody as if Harry Lawes had made the 
tune,—but far more significant in its sweetness than 
any air by Harry Lawes that we wot of.—Inafew 
introductory words, Mr. Hatton tells us that the 
writing of this collection was a labour of love under- 
taken without thought of the public. Of the fact, in- 
deed, the freshness, sincerity, and absence of _ effort 
to hit” in his music bring their own convineing 
warrant.—It is long, in short, since we have seen 4 
set of English songs which we should so well like 
to show toa foreign artist,—or which we can 9 
cordially commend to the home amateur whos 
self and friends are able to taste the delicious old 
poetry of England. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery. —‘ Elijah.’—We 
notice the last performance of this Oratorio for the 
sake of the soprano part, which was sung by Ma- 
dame Novello. The text of the composer was 
scrupulously respected by her ; and her voice told 
with great purity and lustre—the part lying the- 
roughly within the compass of her register. Some- 
thing, however, of passion in the scene of the 
‘Widow's Son’ and of exaltation in the ‘Sanctus 
of angels were wanting for the perfect fulfilment 
of Mendelssohn's mtentions. 


Her Magsesty’s THEaTre.—The Opera bills 
for the week justify a rumour which is current, 
that the best artiste in Mr. Lumley’s corps—such, 
assuredly was Madame Sontag,—has retired from 
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~sty’s. Theatre.—We cannot take even a 
Ter Majer» of this lady without calling atten- 
on to the variety of her new repertory, and to 
the thorough and delicious vocal finish bestowed 
by her on every part in which she appeared, as 
iss almost unique in the annals of Opera—the 
daration of Madame Sontag’s absence from the 
gage considered. It would seem as if Malle. 
Gravelli was fixed on to be Madame Sontag’s suc- 
sor; since on Tuesday last ‘ Linda’ was given, 
gith herselfas the heroine and her sister as Piervito. 
_The success of neither was eminent.—Indeed, 
the new prima donna appears resolved to 
dah into rather than to rise in public favour, and 
thus possibly courts rather than deprecates a course 
d iment so rapid and versatile, in every 
‘at of view it is perilous work :—hers being a 
ase where stage confidence and stage applause are 
not the things wanted so much as that quiet sys- 
tematic course of labour which would substitute 
ral for counterfeit vocalism, and thoughtful under- 
sanding of the character about to be attempted 
for showy attitudes and hackneyed bursts of 
emotion. Mdlle. Cruvelli stands in imminent 
duger of being spoilt past reclaiming by the 
fatteries of her friends ; but the day may come 
when she will find that our plain speaking was 
in wality kinder than their eulogiums.—Since 
writing the above, we learn that Mr. Balfe is 
to retire from the conduct of Mr. Lumley’s 
orchestra at the close of the present season. Owing 
to the absence, resignation, or dismissal (as may be) 
of Madame Sontag, his benefit has been postponed 
util Monday week, the 11th of August ; when will 
be produced an Italian version of ‘Les Quatre 
Fils Aymon,’—an opera containing some of its 
r’s prettiest and most fanciful music. The 
début of Madame Barbieri-Nini is now announced 
as about to take place next week. 





Rovat Irat1aAn Orera.—‘ L’Elisir.--We were 
only able last year [Athen. No. 1191] to give a 
passing word to the exquisite singing and acting of 
Madame Viardot as Adina and of Signor Ronconi 
as Dulcamara in this musical farce,—for comedy 
‘V’Hlisir d’Amore’ can hardly be called. Any- 
thing more brilliant, more finished, more sponta- 
neous, more masterly, or more playful the stage 
has never seen.—This day week, owing, it is said, 
to Signor Mario’s reluctance to appear in the part 
of Nemorino,—one of the best in his list, —the love- 
lon peasant boy was sung by Signor Ciaffei. This 
gentleman has a light and sentimental tenor voice, 
neither particularly sweet, nor altogether clear in 
its management of the affectations which belong 
toa bad school of opera music ;—but his début, 
we learn, was merely experimental,—and he may, 
therefore, be ‘‘let go,” without further animad- 
version. Pleasant as ‘ L’Elisir’ is to hear and 
merry to see, it cannot be very often repeated: 
—partly because it is a comic opera calculated 
for a theatre smaller than Covent Garden,—but 
yetmore because the music is even smaller than 
the subject,—at best pretty, pale and sickly :— 
not to compare with Auber’s setting of the same 
story in ‘Le Philtre,’—which opera, by the way, 
seeing that Auber is the fashion in England, might 
be worth trying on the Italian stage. 

The present is the sign of the Zodiac under which 
Signor Ronconi is found to be most manageable 
in London; since apparently he loves to exhibit 
his marvellous versatility as an actor when “town” 
begins to empty. Since we wrote last he has 
played Alfonso to Madame Grisi’s Lucrezia Borgia, 
aud is for to-night announced as the Podesta to her 

wetta, No singer in our acquaintance has com- 
manded so wide and various a range of characters, 
excepting Signor Lablache ;—and if he must carry 
of the palm for splendour of voice and beauty of 
‘ountenance, to Signor Ronconi must be awarded 
the brighter, subtler, more powerful—and, when 
‘ecasion calls for it, more terrible—genius. His 
cavatina and scene of Alfonso (for the part is little 
More) make up a personation, in its force, fineness, 
aud colour, at once courtly and Italian, ranging 
With that of his Marquis in ‘Maria de Rohan.’ 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—On Saturday, as announced, 
this theatre opened for Mrs. Warner’s brief star- 
ring engagement, with ‘Henry the Eighth ;’ and 
on Monday the ‘Winter's Tale’ was performed. 
On this lady’s Queen Katherine and Hermione we 
have formerly given our judgment.—Many bene- 
ficial changes have made in the company,— 
none more note-worthy than the engagement of 
Mr. J. W. Ray, of whose histrionic talent our 
readers have been occasionally forewarned. His 
old Bohemian shepherd was an admirable imper- 
sonation. A young actor, with a fine voice and 
person and full of promise, named Mr. F. Robin- 
son, performed Cromwell and Florizel with modesty 
and effect ; and Miss Jenny Marsh as Anne Boleyn 
and Perdita pleased us with her pretty manner 
and clear intonation. Mrs. Marston is re-engaged, 
—and played the midwife Paulina. Autolycus 
was performed by Mr. Barrett, late of the Drury 
Lane company,—and his performance had a Shak- 
spearian tone lost to the part in the farcical manner 
of its recent customary representation. 









Drury Lane.—Considering the enormous and 
inevitable expenses behind the scenes, perhaps it 
need scarcely be lamented that this ill-contrived 
theatre has again fallen under the management of 
an equestrian troupe. At any rate, the cost of 
such an exhibition is for the most part expended 
on the performers ostensibly employed,—not on 
invisible scene-shifters and carpenters. On Monday 
the house overflowed with an audience eager to 
witness the united ‘‘American and French Star- 
riders,” under the direction of M. Loisset. The 
marvels of Mr. Stone’s horsemanship and the 
wonders of M. Clive’s Cortornism were relieved 
by the phantasmionism of Madame Brower and 
the miraculous instrumentation on pine and rock 
of Mr. Arthur Nelson. The most graceful part of 
the exhibition is, however, that of Madame Caro- 
line on her mare Frisette and her horse Jupiter. 
The Americans were not quite so successful in 
pleasing the audience as the French. Mr. Brower, 
the Transatlantic Buffo, was hissed; and Madame 
herself, though ultimately triumphant, did not 
altogether escape a similar unwelcome demonstra- 
tion. In the course of the evening, indeed, there 
were some ugly tumbles. Mr. M‘Cullum, from 
the United States, however, justified by his asto- 
nishing feats the title of ‘premier horseman.” 
The entertainments commenced with the tom- 
fooleries of an exceedingly noisy clown, Mr. 
Doughty,—who frequently profaned the name of 
Shakspeare, and whose extravagancies indisposed 
the audience to the rival efforts of his successors. 
With the most critical, as well as one of the most 
numerous of audiences, these equestrian varieties 
nevertheless succeeded, if not in giving unqualified 
satisfaction, in winning the ultimate plaudits of the 
spectators.—A constant change in the programme 
is promised by the play-bill which is distributed 
gratuitously in the theatre, ‘‘as a complimentary 
present.” 





Musical AND Dramatic Gossip.— Of all cater- 
ers for our London public, Mr. Mitchell is surely 
the most liberal and indefatigable. Mdlle. Rachel 
is gone,—and Mrs. Kemble’s readings ‘‘ appro- 
pinque an end” (as Hudibras hath it),—but in 
place of closing his season at the St. James's 
Theatre, its manager has brought us M. Bouffé, 
after a retreat of nearly two years from “ the 
boards,” caused by bad health. We have dwelt 
so minutely on this incomparable artist’s versa- 
tility and excellence in the round of well-known 
characters about to be played here by him, that for 
this week, at least, the above notification must stand 
in place of warm welcome to the greatest of living 
actors,—for such we consider the personator of 
Michel Perrin, Joseph le Gamin, and Pere Grandet. 

In no more substantial form than this, too, can 
it be announced that on Monday last Mr. Harrison 
made his appearance at the Haymarket Theatre in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and Stranger,’ to the obvious 
advantage of the cast. The success of this musi- 
cally charming operetta has been complete; the 
work having had an unbroken “run” since the 





evening of its production. It is evident that for 





compositions of this form and merit there is a 
cordial English public, uninfluenced by freak or 
fashion.—After two years’ absence from the stage, 
Miss Romer is about to appear at the Surrey The- 
atre in ‘ The Favourite :'—an opera which, strange 
to say, has been more popular in its English than 
in its Italian dress. 

A clever lithograph has just been issued by M. 
Baugniet containing portraits of all the artists who 
performed at the meetings of Mr. Ella’s Musical 
Union during the past season. The grouping of 
the company round the pianoforte is effective,— 
and, on the whole, well ed. Some of the 
likenesses are excellent (in particular that of Mr. 
W. S. Bennett),—and all of them are satisfactory. 

As if the present season, with its successes and 
failures, were not enough to weary the attention of 
the most adamantine pleasure-seeker, ——we are 
already hearing that the National Concerts are to 
be resumed in the early autumn. Also, there are 
‘‘simmerings” of report that a National Opera 
will really be established when the noise made by 
“* those foreigners” comes to an end. 

Signor Morelli, who will possibly be best 
remembered by the London opera-goer as Bide- 
the-Bent in Donizetti's ‘Lucia,’ has followed 
the footsteps of other Italian singers, and trans- 
ferred himself to the Grand Opéra of Paris; 
having made his first appearance there in 
the part of Ruben, originally sustained by M. 
Massol, in ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.’ The new con- 
cert-room by M. Barthélemy, with its curious in- 
ventions (among which an orchestra pendant from 
the ceiling in the place where usually hangs the 
grand chandelier is not the least curious) proves 
by universal report to be more singular than suc- 
cessful.—Mdlle. Corbari—who has been “starring 
it” in Russia—is at present in Paris. 

The Swiss musical festival for the year has been 
held, says the Gazette Musicale, at Berne,—with a 
numerous orchestra and chorus. Why is it that 
Switzerland (like Spain) seems unable to produce a 
musical composer ’—Spontini’s ‘ Olympia’ is about 
to be revived at Berlin.—The theatre at Dobberau 
(said to be a very handsome one) has just been 
burned to the ground :—the fire, it is feared, being 
the work of an incendiary. 

Tidings are in the daily papers to the effect that 
the “iron age’ of American courtesy has come 
for Mdlle. Lind :—who was mobbed at Hartford, 
and compelled with her train to escape from that 
town under cover of night. 

Our provincial papers announce the death of 
Signor Pio Cianchettini : a pianist of showy pre- 
tensions, during many years resident at Chelten- 
ham,— who, in former days was well known 
throughout our concert-world as the accompanist 
to Madame Catalani. 

Some of our contemporaries assert that there is 
a chance of Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps part- 
ing company :—and that the former meditates 
building a new theatre in the New Road. 

The Toronto Chronicle gives a melancholy account 
of the death of one of the Kemble family while 
playing at the St. Louis Theatre. During the 
performance, a large iron, suspending a lamp from 
the ceiling, slipped from its fastenings on to the 
head of Mrs. Shea,—and struck her dead on the 
stage.— Mrs. Shea,” adds the Chronicle, ‘‘ came 
to Amerjca as Miss Kemble,—and is the grand- 
daughter of Stephen Kemble, and grandniece of 
the famous Mrs. Siddons. Her husband is at pre- 
sent in New Orleans.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Great Solar Eclipse.—In observing the solar eclipse 
here yesterday, during the intervals that the showery 
and cloudy state of the weather permitted, I noted the 
following fact, which I am not aware has been before 
observed, and which may be interesting as in a great 
degree explanatory of some of the most remark- 
able phenomena attending total eclipses. The rays 
passing close to and over the moon’s body were much 
agitated. This I at first was inclined to ascribe to 
the vapoury state of the atmosphere; but soon 
noticed that could not have been the cause, as the 
light from the sun’s external limits was calm, and 
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gave a most distinct marginal line, while that portion 
of the sun’s face which was bounded by the convex 
and dark outline of the satellite and that outline 
seemed to be dancing together. In case of any mis- 
take, I caused two friends successively to examine 
the appearance, and they both reported it to be dis- 
tinctly such as described. The instrument used was 
a Newtonian re‘lector, of 6 inches diameter, with a 
magnifying power on of about 180. 
T am, &e., P. M‘Fartane. 
Comrie, Perthshire, July 29. 


Thermometric Readings during the Eclipse. 
Wet 
Therm. 
61:2 
60°8 
61-0 
603 
60°0 
60.0 
59°6 
599 
59°5 
60°0 
59°9 


Dr. 
Therm. 

66-7 
650 
65°1 

649 
64°0 
63°5 
63°0 

630 
62°7 
63°0 
63°0 


Diff. 


h m. 
2 5& 55 


cirro-stratus. Cumulus. 
rain. 


slight rain. 
rain. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
2°38 20 599 smart rain. 
62°5 60°0 § light rain. 

The above readings may conveniently be divided 
into two portions; those taken during the time the 
solar orb was darkened, and those recorded as the 
dark body of the moon was passing off. During the 
first period, from 2h. 5m. to 3h. 1lm., we have a 
diminution of temperature equal to 3:2°, while dur- 
ing the last, from 3h. 11m. to 4h. 15m., the diminu- 
tion is only ‘7° The lowest reading in the series 
occurred at 3h. 37m., viz. 62°7% At 3h. 2@m. the 
thermometer was noticed at 62°5°. So that the 
entire diminution during the period of the eclipse 
was 4°2°, which was succeeded by a rise of half a 
degree, 63° being the highest reading during the last 
half of the eclipse. The effect of the eclipse on the 
temperature is therefore most distinctly marked ; for 
no sooner has the greatest obscuration passed than the 
diminution of temperature is immediately arrested, 
and the thermometer with one or two exceptions is 
nearly stationary. The influence of the eclipse on 
the moisture is also apparent, but not so marked as 
on the temperature. But few glimpses of the sun 
were obtained ; shortly after the commencement it was 
seen between the passing clouds, and also at the time 
of the greatest obscuration through a dense sheet of 
cirro-stratus, This and cumulus were the only clouds 
observed. There were scarcely any opportunities of 
observing the effect on plants, At about half-past two 
some specimens of Stellaria media (chickweed) were 
about one-third open,—they were all nearly closed 
by the time of the greatest obscuration. This most 
probably arose from the increasing humidity. Rain 
fell without intermission, sometimes approaching to 
heavy during the last half of the eclipse. 
J1a, Wellington-street, WILLIAM Rapcuiirr Birt. 
Victoria Park, July 28. 

P.S. I shall be happy to receive from any gentle- 
men similar observations made at other stations in 
Great Britain, in Ireland, or on the Continent. 


John o’ Kent and other Wizards.—July 30.—1 observe in 
your last number a communication respecting some tradi- 
tions relative to the sorcerer John o’ Kent. In the first 
volume of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine there is a 
similar account of a wizard, called, if I am not mistaken, 
Davy Sion Evan. It is thrown into the form of a Ro- 
mance,—but would appear fo be based on popular tradi- 
tion. Like John o’ Kent, he confines a multitude of crows 
in a barn, having been set to watch a field. Afterwards he 
recovers some cattle stolen from a monastery, by the help 
of an evil spirit, who builds for him what is now commonly 
called the Devil's Bridge. Ie next conveys a monk named 
Druan Bach, mounted on another demon, to a cave filled 
with hidden treasure. In returning, however, the unfor- 
tunate monk forgets Davy’s instructions, and is torn to 
pieces by his infernal steed. Druan’s brother mortally 
wounds the magician ; but the latter, before dying, prevails 
on him to bury him in the manner which your correspon- 
dent mentions,—and thus eludes the Evil One after all. 
These coincidences, coupled with Munday’s own observa- 
tions respecting the birth-place of the necromancer (put 
into the mouth of a Welshman), seem to me to indicate 
that his origin must be sought for in Wales. Perhaps some 
information might be obtained in the country adjacent to 
the Devil's Bridge. lam, &e. kh. G. 





‘To CorrgsronpENts.—J. P. B.—An Old Subscriber. — 

B-—A Constant Subscriber—received. 

A Constant Reapsr is thanked for the page of the 
Athenian Mercury—the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” of the seven- 
teenth ventury—which he has sent us. 





COMPLETION OF MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
Now complete, in Nine Fasciculi, imperial folio, 3s. each, 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


A Series of Dissections, illustrating the Principal 
Regions of the Human Body. 


By JOSEPH MACLISE, F.R.C.S. 


**As a surgical anatomist, Mr. Maclise has probably no 
superior. This work redeems our country from the stigma 
of possessing no original work on surgical anatomy.” 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

** This work shows internal evidence of the high ana- 
tomical and surgical attainments, as well as artistic skill, of 
the author.”"—Dublin Quarterly Journal. 


**One of the cheapest works we have ever known issued 
from the medical press. It will be of great value to the 
student engaged in dissecting, and to the surgeon at a dis- 
tance form the means of keeping up his anatomical know- 
ledge.”— Medical Times. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN 
EYE. 


Illustrated in a Series of CoLourED PLATES, 
from Original Drawings. 


By JOHN DALRYMPLE, F.RS. 


Fasciculi I, to VII. Imperial Quarto, 20s. each. 


To be completed in Nine Numbers. 


“ The fidelity of the delineations is only equalled by the 
exquisite beauty of the execution. The value of the plates 
is greatly enhanced by the excellent instructions for treat- 
ment, which are laid down with simplicity and clearness; 
and the work, when completed, will, in our judgment, be the 
noblest contribution to ophthalmic science which this coun- 
try has ever produced.”—London Journal of Medicine. 


PORTRAITS OF SKIN DISEASES. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Fasciculi I, to TX. 20s. each. 

To be completed in Twelve Numbers. 


« We have never before seen a work more beautifully got 
up:—they excel all other plates of diseases of the skin that 
have ever been published.” —Lancet. 


“It is impossible to speak too highly of the beauty of 
these portraits—they constitute an undoubted proof of the 
superiority of British art."—Monthly Medical Journal. 


*‘ Admirably fitted to assist diagnosis, and to familiarize 
the practitioner with the special characters of diseases of 
the skin."—Medical Gazette. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOUR- 
NAL (August 1). 


CONTENTS. 


The Progress and Prospects of the Pharmacy Bill—Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons on the Bill— The 
Pharmacy Bill (as amended in Committee)—Kokum Butter 
—Two Species of Cotyledon—Tinct. Ferri Ammonio-Chloridi 
—Tinct. Quine Comp.—The Great Exhibition—Atomic 
Volumes and Atomic Weights—Mode of contracting the 
Fibres of Calico—The Growth of Plants in various Gases— 
Nitro-Glycerine—The Preservation of Alimentary Vegetable 
Substances—On the State of Pharmacy in the Brazils— 
Cases of Poisoning with Arsenic, Scheele’s Green, Sulphate 
of Iron, Muriate of Baryta, Prussic Acid, Oil of Bitter 
Almonds, and Nicotine — Poisoning by Coffinism— On 
Ozone, &c. &e. 

Price One Shilling. 


*,* VOLUME X. may be had in boards, as well as the 
preceding Volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Joun CuurcHiLt, Princes-street, Soho- 
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Hydropathy, and Pulmonary Inhalati sig 
WD. 1 vol. 8vo. 168. cloth. r om 57 d0aE 


UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA, 


By Authority of the National Medical ¢ i 
Washington, a.p. 1850. 1 vol. 8vo. 168. clothes im held at 
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Illustrations, 21s. cloth. vol. Gro, with ig 


MILLER ON PARTURITION : 
A THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
HUMAN PARTURITION. By H. MILLER, MD. iq 
8vo. 168. calf, 


MEIGS ON WOMAN. 
WOMAN: her Diseases and their Remedies, in 
Letters to his Class. By CHARLES D. MEIGS, 
8vo. 188. cloth. 


COLUMBAT ON FEMALES, by MEIGS, 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of FEMALES, and on the 
Special Hygiene of their Sex. By COLUMBAT DisExg 
Translated, with Notes, by C. D. MEIGS, M.D. 1 vol. ap, 
illustrated with Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 


BECK’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


A New Edition (1851). 2 vols. 8vo, 41. calf. 


DEAN’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


PRINCIPLES of MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE: desi 
for the Professions of Law and Medicine. By AMOS DEA}, 
1 vol. Svo. 303. calf. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 
For the Advancement of Science. Vol. I., containing the first 
Three Meetings, 8vo. 288. cloth. 
VOL. IL, containing the Fourth Meeting, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


GREEK OLLENDORFF ; 
Being a PROGRESSIVE EXHIBITION of the PRINCI- 
PLES of the GREEK GRAMMAK;; designed for 
in Greek, and as a Book of Exercises for Academies and Col- 
leges. By A. C. KENDRICK. 1 vol. cr. Svo. 6a 
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MD. Ind 


SPANISH OLLENDORFF. 
A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Spanish Language. By M. VELASQUEZ and T. SIMONNE, 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


CAREY ON PROTECTION. 
The HARMONY of INTERESTS, Agricultural, Manufac 
turing, and Commercial. By H.C. CAREY. yo. 38. 6d, 


WELD’S SACRED QUOTATIONS. 
DICTIONARY of SACRED QUOTATIONS; or, Scripture 
Themes and Thou hts,as Paraphrased by the Poets: I 
~~ ama by the Kev. H. WELD. 1 vol. crown Syo. 7% 
cloth. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
The PHILOSOPHY of MATHEMATICS ; translated from 
the French by WM. M. GILLESPIE. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


HICKOK’S PSYCHOLOGY. ijn 
RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; or, the Subjective Law 
Objective Idea of all Intelligence. By Rev. L. HICKOK,D.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. 168, cloth. 


ORIENTAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
JOURNAL of the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
Vou. Il. 158. cloth 

A few Copies of Vou. I. remain, price 18a cloth. 


AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK ; — 
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¢ DOMESTIC POULTRY. By M. RB. COCK. 18mo. %& 

cloth. 


GUIDE-BOOK TO THE UNITED STATES 
1 ted with Maps, Plans, &c. showing the Distance, Tr 
oy Pare Antecetin et Place of importance in the Union, 
British Colonies in America, &c. 12mo. 68. 


MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES. = 
1. Including the ISLAND of CUBA, 24 in. by 36 in. 108 
mounted on rollers. 
2. COLTON’S MAP of the CONTINENT of NORTH AME 
RICA. 60in. by 24in. 368. on rollers. a 
3. COLTON’S MAP of the UNITED STATES. 412 a 
36in. 188. on rollers. 
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RNEST MALTRAVERS. 
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VENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
TRENCH LANGUAGE. Edited by J.P. WATTEZ. 38. 6d. 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the most 
WaHHLAR IDIOMS in the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. F. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
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with Notes. 


PIERRE LE GRAND, 2 
CHARLES XIL. 2s. 
GIL BLAS, 4s. 
London : a W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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PELX! MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY ; 
Sketch of a? Life and Works. By JULES BENEDICT 
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NEW AND POPULAR POEMS 
Published by Messrs. Sauxpers & OrLey, Public Library, 
Conduit-street. 


AYS and LEGENDS ; or, BALLADS of the 
NEW WORLD. 
By G. W. THORNBURY. 


THE GLASS BERG and THE VALLEY 
OF THE REA. 
Author of ‘1X Poems,” * Queen's Ball,’ &e. 


EVA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


EUSTACE, AN ELEGY. 
_ ., With Illustrations. 
By the Right Hon. C.T. DDEYNCOURT, M.P. 


SACRED POEMS. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir ROBERT Shas. 
With an Introduction by Lord GLENELG. 


HOURS of SOLITUDE. 
By Miss FRANKLIN. 
ROSAMOND, A POEM 
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THE NUPTIALS of BARCELONA. 
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I. 
EIGHT YEARS in PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 1842 
to1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late Attached 


to the Consular Service in Syria. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Il. 

The ENGLISH in AMERICA, 
By the Author of ‘Sam Suick,’ ‘Toe Op 
Jupex,’ &e. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


“ Invaluable for its accuracy and impartiality.”"—Herald. 
“ A new work from the pen of Judge Haliburton always finds a 
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2 vols. post &vo. 
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“A most attractive and cleverly executed work."—Standard. 


Ill. 
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UE TIUS,ERNST, Peloponnesos. Eine historisch- 


geographische Beschreibung der p eaihtasel. With Maps 
and Woodcuts. Vol. L. 8vo, cloth, 1 


KLENCKE, Pror. Dr. H., , von Hum- 
boldt. Ein biographisches Denk al, mit dem Portrait Alex. 
—— und einer Karte des Orinoco-Stromes. 8vo. 
cloth, ss, 

KOCK, Dr. CARL, Die kaukasische Militair- 


strasse, der Kuban und die Halbinsel Taman. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
KOHL, J.G., Der Rhein. 2 vols. 12mo. 17s. 6d. 
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Published — the Bat ne of + ~~ eee 


Contents :— 
I. Remarks on the Church of St. Mary the Oxford. 
hele Rev. the Principal of Brasennose College.—LL. On 
elgic Ditches,” and the probable Date of Manaheagh, By Edwin 
~ Ht. Description < Amon recently found at 
Gas ~ By municated by John Edward Lee. 
tices of the a ofa Rorsan Chariot 


e Archzeo! 


e 1 
Account of Relics of the Anglo-Saxon — 
found at Little ‘Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. By Isaiah Deck 


‘is a London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
rue LAW REVIEW for Avcvust, price 5s., 


contains :— 
First Report of the Common Law Commissioners. 
Prof. Heron’s Lecture on the Study of J urispradence. 
Evidence on the Operation of the New York e. 
Regeneration of the Legal Profession. 
.oans on Lan 
—— from Lord Denman to Lord Brougham, on County 


A Lord ‘Cottenham. 

The Chancery Quest; 
. County Courts and thelr Judges. 
. Establishment of a Law School. 
. Sugden on Vendors. 
. Letter from Lord Brougham to Lord Denman,on Law Reform 

and Business in Parliament. 
Stevens & Norton, _ Booksellers, Bell-yard. 


EOPLE'’S and HOWITT’S JOURNAL 
NOTICE.—Messrs. Wiese & Co. beg to announce to the 
Trade and the Public that this JOURNAL will be PUBLISHED 
in future in MONTHLY PARTS only at 6d. Part 25, for August, 
commences & new volume, and affords a good opportunit for new 
Subscribers. Part 14 Phelps’s edition of Shakespeare—Hamlet— 

price 8d, Parts 1 to 13, 6d. each. 

Willoughby & Co. Warwick-lane. 
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INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for AUGUST, No. CXV. 

1. Mr. Paul Codlins and his Moustache = 2. St. Veronica ; or, 
The Ordeal of Fire—3 The Modern Novel,‘ Lamia’—4. The Hard- 
= Club ; or, ee and yg sf all Nations, Part [L— 

Rose —6. The Moonlit as John Prester—8. 
The Confederates or. The. Da of M of Parma—9. The 
he Virgin Bride, Part I | “Florence Hamil- 

‘lia Addison 13. Shak 13, The l hi 


Chapman & Ball, = Pci 


day is published MAG 38, 
HE ‘DUBLIN UNIVERSITY GAZINE 
for AUGUST contains :—Fruits and Flowers: A Sympo- 
sium in Summer.—The British Officer.—The Line of the Lakes.— 
Chatterton: A Story of oe Year 1770. Chap. II. The Attorney's 
Apprentice of Bristol ; p. IIL. F le Friends, and a Journey 
to London.— endennis.—Maurics coacneg, a Soldier we —— 
The Chateau of Ettenheim ; Ordi- 
p. XLIL The bonne de ; 
arm Water’ versus Cold; or, a Visit to Warmbrunn in 
Proskian, ax and Mg meee in Austrian Silesia, Part I.—Lrish 
Rivers : No. VIII. Spenser’s Streams, The Mulla and Allo, 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-st: Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner, London, and vec. Sola by all 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL, Part 41, for AUGUST Ist, 1851, price 1s., contains :— 
wea is the Great Exhibition likely to efiect ?—General View of 
—The Steam Engine, an Outline Sketch for Beginners— 
Patent w Amendment Bill, No. 3—Blackwood’s Beam Water 
Meter--Sinclair's Oil Test—Melville’s Improvements in Weaving 
and oe ———— an’s Improvements in Paving—Hulett’s 
Compound urner, and Movement for the Valves of Gas 
Meters—Caulcher’s Cork Jac table Invention and Scien- 
tific Evidence—Rotation of the Earth—Atmospheric Balance for 
Saw Frames—The Steam Jet for Separating and Cleaning Metals— 
Improvements in White P: —New taba in Vegetable 
merican Marine — ye of the Russian 8S 
Yacht Peterhoff— amy the British Association at Ips- 
wich—Boiler So a Fairbairn, F. 
Tilustrated b:; Engravings of “* Auld’s , Steam 
Machinery,” an “Gwynmrs Centrifugal Pump,” and numerous 


EB macnvinas, 
5 Vols. rae ti IL al: III. may now be had, in cloth and lettered, price 


eac! 
rex*pdon : Ga. Raut, 88, a nearaide, Glasgow : er OFFICES, 
treet. 2 20, St. - Andrew-squar 


THE OBITUARY OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
NE of the principal features of the GENTLE- 


























ATHS and WASH-HOUSES ; their History, 
Statistics, an ar age — the Acts Naw Parliament relating 
thereto: and a Description of those Erecting from the Des: of 
the Authors, ARTHUR ASHPITEL and ‘JOIN WwW HICHC ORD. 
he. reiey of the Society of Antiquaries, of Say Institute o 


OWERBY’S EN 
S RE-ISSUE in "MONTHLY PANS, a BOTANY, 


Vols. sarenow ready. and Vol 4, prio ttedgg 
to. be had of the Broprister Sch ann Bowe, 
Lambeth ; and through Booksellon % onnanel 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURiws 
| oa COMPANY; sitabliches bs Act of P: ASSURANG, 


8, Waterloo-place, ; reeetren 
burgh 1%, St Vincent ree, Glasgow | ye ongest 
e Bonus added to 1834, to the ting 





‘olicies from 
As 1847, is as +P or 


a 
Sum added added 
to Policy | to 
in 1841. in 1848, 
13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 
lyear 


12 years 100 0 ‘0 
* 7 years - - 

lyear 

12 years ‘ho 00 

1 year ad | 


4 years 
* Exampce.—At the commencement 





Sum 
Assured. 


£5,000 


f 


Time Assured. 


ze 
44 
3 

2 








i eabuaed 





of the year 1841, a pees 
irty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the the exneal nae 
which is DL 1s, 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 168, le 
but the es being pe t. the sum ineedl 
(which is 222 10s, per annum for each 1,0002.) he had 1571, 108 added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

he Preeeen. ee any yy - most: 


Stmoderate scale, ang 
first five years, when 
information will ‘pe affor afforded _~ 
, at the Office, 8, W: 
oo. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFIcz 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,818. 
Anmal Income, £150,000, Bonuses Declared, £7 £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,49, 


President. 
The Right a —~ — wane GREY. 
Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Blencowe Churchill Chairman, 


Henry " 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William im Oatler ler, Esq, 
William Juda, Bea. Apeley Fells, Soe 


d, 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Sentra, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William H 
Thomas Ma’ , Esa. Capt. William4 m_ John Willi 
Phy J ‘iN Maclean, M. DPSS oe Uo Men 
sician—Jo 
Montague-square. pper Montagued, 





surance is for Life. E 
cation to the Resident 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. -_— 


Betinceti 


of Pr 
Bonuses. 





Examples of the i by the Surrender of 





Brit rchitects, &c. &c. Imp. 8vo. with 
price 28, 6d. 

. Also, in a few days, J 

Hand-Rails and Staircases; a New and Simple 

Method of finding the Lines, based in that of the late Peter 

pene, with Numerous Examples, wy and Elizabethan. 

_a= HUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A., &. &. In 4to. with 44 

es, he 


183, 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, on Definite 
Rules of ny ae and an Eng Version of the same ; as also 
of the aa of John, and of the aes —— and Jude. 
By HERMAN HEINFE ETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertain- 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster- ‘row. Price 38, 6d. 











Date | 
of 
Policy. 
1806 


1811 
1818 


Sum 
Insured. 
£2500 


1000 
1000 


Original Premium. 


peony ice 
juently, 
inorensed anaealiy. 


£1222 
231 
llé 








£79 1010 Extinguished 
33.19 2 ditto 
34 16 10 


3 
vv 
18 








Examples of Bonuses added i to other Policies. 
Total with A’ 
to be further = 


£1882 13 1 
2360 





Policy | _ Sum Bonuses 
No. | Date.) tnsu ded. 





£900 | £982 12 1 
1200 «| 1160 5 6 
5000 __| $558 17 8 

1 moog bochtntned wom ats 


521 1807 
1174 1810 











This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Second Edition, 


TREATISE on a BOX of INSTRUMENTS 

and the SLIDE RULE, with the Theory of Trigonometry 
and Logarithms, including Practical Geometry Survevine, Mea- 
suring of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights an ‘istances. 
Particularly adapted for the use of Excisemen te Seamen 
is. By THOMAS KENTISH. 


and Schoo! 
Relfe & Fletcher, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


Just published, Part I. folio, price 178. 6d. 
V IEWS of the most Picturesque COLLEGES of 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD: a Series of Twenty 

Views taken on the Spot, by C. RUNDT, Painter & Hi.M., the 
King of Prussia, To be completed in Four Quarterly Pa arts. 

Contents of Part I.: 1. Oxford from the South—2. Tom Gate and 
Tower of Christchurch—3. Exeter College Gardens and Bodleian 
Library—4. = mg of the Cathedral—5. New College from the 

ardens. Price 17s. 6d. 

Saueun: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 








This day is published, demy § 8vo. pri 
HE HISTORY of ADULT EDUCATION ; 
n which is comprised a full and complete History of the 
Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions, Athenzeums, Philosophical, 
Mutual and Christian Improvement Societies, Literary Unions, 
&c. of Great Britain, Ireland, and America. 
By J. W. HUDSON, Ph.D. 
Longman & Co. 





MAN’S MAGAZINE is je OBITUARY, on the collecti 
a preperation of which great care is bestowed. The Magazine 
for. et ae — several Biographies of great interest, viz., 
Earl of , President of rr Zoological Society ; 
, Melville, formeriy First Lord of the Admiralty; Right 
Hon. Wm. Lascelles, cont ais of H.M. Household ; Admiral 
Sir "Edward Codringto J. Graham. Dalyell, Bart., the 
cooetush, ag ar, rand  Naturalict, Lord Dundrennan, the Scot- 
tish dams, the eminent — Colonel Michell, 
late pote or at the Cape; Mr. Dy horneycroft, 
< Wolvers mater a LS sit Da tate peta Direc- 
or, Sir eorge "a S a Dr. en 5 
Medical Bibliogr her ; my - 
Author o — Ie or Mrs. Atthill (M Lalsted 
of * The Life of Richesd ru,’ ; *; Richard vinilite ips, F.R.S 
mist ; D. M. Moir, Esq. the * » delta,” of Blackwood ; Mr. T 
Moule, the Antiquary; the Rev. Jelinger Symons; ier. a <f 
Hal Tieck and enning the Sculptors, &. &c. A Biogra: 
cal ist of Clergymen deceased; and Deethe ¢ of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and other Ly Persons. Price 28, 6d. 
chols & Son, Parliament-street. 











SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 18%, for IN- 
VALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers and others. 
Chairman—tT ieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B, 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 
The ASYLUM originated in 1827 a System of Re 





and full p 

nts of the | oifien in aa the principal towns of 

United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, i 
50, Regent-street. 


Pn to the A 





\ JICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Thee Noble Esq. m™ 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
John +o. nt 
George Denn 
fre coeeee = 
Sidney Gurney, * F oolsey, Est, 


Auditors, 
Anthony Dunlop, Esa. ; j we Bowe, Bea 5 E. Greenaway, Em; 


Daniel Sutton, 
O’B. Bellingham 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & a Smeg ot Bank of 
London ; London and Coun = Bankin ng Company 
Physicians—Arch. Billin; , M.D. F.R.S. ; T. Jones, MD. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; John Dalrymple, vy FBS 
Standing Counsei—Russell Gurney, Esq. Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 
Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an amples 
scribed capital and careful and economical management The 
success of the Society 2 mania, from the fact tates Oe 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issu —a 
over 1,300,0000., while its : cane stand Fan _ and upwards, 
an lap of 30, oes ear, steadi + description of 
e business of the Company em enous every 
connected with Life Assurance. The ies es a moderate, an 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwi 
Credit allowed of one- of the Premiums till 1 death, or. 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the wh be 
Extra Premiums for Risks.— Persons 
obtain permission to travel or reside in Canady 
C tin, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony,and in other healthy toreign climates, without pay 





which is still current for 1860. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premivms for every year of life. 
AscENDING ScaLes, commencing at very reduced rates. 
ALTERNATIVE. One-third of pl om pg lent at 4 per cent. 
InvALips insured at rates adapted to circumstances, 
Navac AND Miitary Orricers: fixed rates for all countries. 
No references required from Parties of ‘unexcepuonadie health 
and habits, who shall - nee at the Office, 72, Cornhi 
ARREN, “fisq” Resident Director. 





extra also, with some limit, in North Ameri 
south ‘of the 35° ‘of North Latibadel, and in Australia. d 
Profits— Bonus. Fow r-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire pried 
pany appro pri Fiated to parties who have been assured 
the profit scale f for three clear years. a 
Loans.—Advances are made upon the Security of Freadice 
ieoeend ey of otoenets a <s of Life a ‘Grest 
sions, an er legal ignable pro} 
facilities are also to Assurers for po AR vonnall expan, 
and quickly, temporary advances on Personal Security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretaly- 


the Com 
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= 
“gy LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


uN 
Ss OF PROFIT » INCREASED FROM 
NE-HALF TO went 


and re- 
AR- 
ety 








on to th 
= Pine conditions caiieal in 
SE aa Society for insw young 
och lower than in many other Fy tances offices, 


protected from all pm by an ampleguaran- 
Se sn, to the derived from the 


“CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
ESTABLISHED 1s#1. 
INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 3, Pall Mall. 


i 4 - hh — 
‘und; n issued,— 
ng ASSUTAILCES to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 


healt Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
isthe only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


red at lower rates than at most other Offices. 
per cent per annum was added to the policies at 





rms of Proposals, and every other information, 
ee of the at the Chief Office, or or on applica- 
the Society's For x ms the coun’ 


Gor MEISON Actuary 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King William-street, City. 
THE cureneus Chairman. 
NEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
ge this Society was held on the 
e business for the _ year was 


by one-third the umber of those 
one-fourth under the estimate 





Micw : 
ml 0 on all Policies -_ re on pre 

or more aaa 
“tt allowed foaed for half th ay remiums for the first five 


"ine fllowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
ja: 





Annual 
Premium 
now payable. 


a 12 3 


30 per Cent. 
£6 53 
618 0 


13 2 6 
| 236 


| 
eto paid. 











A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


et LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
99, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Gehpen TOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 
Bend B Arde E Witmer. Ald. M.P. 
le } m: 
Wiliam Banbury, Esa. ngisd 
Biward Bates, Esq. | Thomas Tnelsbs E * ag 


Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James Clift, ea Lewis Pocock, _ 





Sulleitor—W illiay 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition fe a large subscribed ov ital, Policy-holders have 
the security o! —_ and an i fund 4 t 4 hundred and twenty 
vusand po and a come 0! . 

te isue of 7,000 Poli licies. . e 7 wanes 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


_ Persons capuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
»& percent. of the profits on this branch Vy ag! payment of five 
yarly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 
—- oe to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


Be Tables on the non-participatin potas le aff 
ple afford peculiar 
0 the assured, not o ered. by other office, — for 
object is the least possible oultay. the payment of a 
sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
tured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


from 





Whole Term. 


Premiums to Assure £100. 
dz. | One Year. |Seven Years. |With Profits.| Without Profits. 
4 6 10 
3 0 ? : . 10 
~ oll 
é a 9 é 010 
fener of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credi 
usdebt years, or one-third of the Premium may remain in for life 
= Ge Peliey at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
{laims pai in one month _—¥ proofs have been approved. 
y approved 
The Medical Oftcers 
\narter before 2 0 relock. 
SPLESEALING EN ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
ae laid Note ape, © < 5 quires for 9d. ; Large size ditto. 3 
pag Env to match, 9d. Best Sealin 
Rad ay Card | Plate engrave for ® 2a, 6d. ; 100 best 
28.6d. A choice Collection of. Dressing Cases, 


Travells ome, Work Box vel B 
nde Gabler, eat WIL Hiatt 166 czas, 





an 10 
07 


attend every doy c4 Th orton-street, at 
Resident Director. 





GUPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 
at MECHI’S, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, LONDON. 
his’ Establishment wil hat there is not in 


Companions. Cabinets, Jewel Cases, 
ases, Tea ae oy and Pole Screens, 
g¢ Desks, a 


cameo of Needle any: in 
Pearl and Tortoiseshell Silver as and Gold Pencil Cases, Pen Hold- 
ers, and other Articles su e for Presents. Inventor of the 
Patent Castellated Tooth Brush. 

N — Cc O., 


L = IN GT 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTR 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 
Beg respecte to ool ——s to their Establishments, 
is MOORGATE- STREET, | LONDON; 
And Man ufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 


own 
fe feel the red ee Likinaea Co the public, that 
a a I & Co.'s process,” offer 
for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Palast Meck vis“ B. & Co under Grown 
1 Deewinee. - Prices sent free by post. 
Gilding as usual. di 


HOUSE FURS and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture - every description at 
— prices— Brussels Carpet, 28. 6d. per ya amask Cur- 
ins, 10d. per yard and upwards ; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
thrtch fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 8s. per yard—The best 
Floor ee that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
ty at, Manufactory in ion for Paper Hangings, 
ch Decoratio san, either to the Cottage or 

the M ~ fitted up, showing the'side of a room furnished. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of jasses. Chu ms 's Patent 
i ng Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
= ks, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & i 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar. 

ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley } Fields, ‘Wolverh Pp 

















) INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
; A = aos Bemed fo a, Heartburn, Headache 
for Banales sed children. DINNEFORD 'f 00, Dip 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts) — 


DEAEN ESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an ex 

invented instrument, for deafness, 

others, to surpass wig of the ehkind that has 

ever can be, produ It is modell 

_—_. without proj . oe 
is not perceptible. persons y general conversa: 

tion, to hear distinctly t at eouneh and at The c ee The 

moved, and it affords all 


at possibly, ~- f- be 
desired. Invaluable powts: b—A ; SPECTACLES. 
powerful Telescopes. and Race Glasses. Also a very 
Powerful waistcoat Pocket nt Glass, onl = size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 8, 
& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and ¢ 39, A le-street , 
Piccadilly. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU - 


BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS: 
and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply , dyspe: (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oF f ae ager y simnach Fs the skin, Soa 
ism, eat, ropsy, sickness e stomac! Satins pregnancy, 

snd under ail other ciroumstan: bility im the aged as 

ots 














sea, an 
well as fofunte| 


Re 
A few out of 59. 
Cure No. 71, of ayapepsie: | i the. Right ‘Hon. a Lord Stuart 
de Decies : —“' have derived considerable benefit fro: m your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to ves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines —Stuart de Decies. 
Cure No. 49,882 :—Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness, a, cough, constipation, flatulency, Li sick- 
at the sto and vomifings have been removed by Du 
Bern's excellent —— Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 


Norfolk.” 
—. 
and debility, from which I had suffered great ‘ 








LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufae- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England.—The best wrought SLLV Eat SPOONS and FORKS, 
Fiddle pattern, 7. 4d. per ounce ; nd eg 78. 6d. per ounce. 
The following are the weights th d, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :— 
Fiddle Pattern, oz. 8. d. £. s. d| Queen’s Pattern,oz. 
SF Sueons = at 1 : 0/12 [Ned ee 0 at “4 
2 Dessert ditto 20 7 6 8\ 12 Dessert ditto 26 
iz Table Forks 30 1 | 12 Table Forks 40 
12 Dessert ditto 20 7 Dessert di 
2 Gravy Spoons 10 . 
3 
1 


» 
a 


- 


- 


Oe et or 
Sucunes 


1Soup Ladle 

‘ {Balt Spo iit " ) 
poons (gi ron 

1 Fish Slice se . 


td. nd 


ro 
SAAAAAD 


_ 


0 
6 
3 
3 
8 
0 


2100 -1F 

12Tea Spoons “10° 7 10 3 18 4, 2 Tea Spoons 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs 0150) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 

weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture. 

wit oumens information a Shefield or Electro- plated 

ae, i en with engravings. It may be had | gratis, or will 

be forward: ree, on application. de 8. SAVORY & SONS, 

Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 

HEAL & SON have erected some extensive ms for 
the purpose of cespios every description of Bedstea: . In Tron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomel ly ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficien 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire! 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy an French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every ‘sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a gene assortment of Furniture 
pe oy Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their —- com- 
plete for the Furnishing of as wellas Deading, sm dw — 
out attempting to compete with the pri: _ ices at which the lowest cl: 
of Furniture is sold, and which is fit oe no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be F ne on the same co, 2 by 
which their Bedding T Trade bes, 6 ah the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of ¢ a got and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound wockmenee> and warranted. 

Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
= hts, Sizes, and Prices of every = of Bedding, sent 

y post, on application to their Fact 
* 196 (opposite the Chapel), ot London. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and ray them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
for the hairs notcoming loose,is, Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair es, with 
the ‘durable unbleached Russian weleneen, wale do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of impr graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which aan in the most 
surprising and successfulmanner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole lishment 
130 B, Oxford-street, - door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s”adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
= by its tonic and invi vigeesting properties enables the stomach 
oy <4 digest the fo 
: A, RS use < this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safegua 
Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrys, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, ._—- and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messra. Ba: moley & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen = erchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
ers in 
N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the somes of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle, 
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, Cure, No, 180 :—“* Twen' 
— which no medicine could remove or relieve, have =o ei 
tually cured by Du ‘ood in a very short time.—W. BR. 

: be on \--—¥ A acuity, 
ure, No. 4 yepepsia, nervousness, 
with cram ray ny = aaa rw my servant had con- 

sulted the advice of t many, Get been effectually removed by Du 

Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be to 

ry | ong 5 inquiries.—Rey. John W. Flavell, Riddlington 

ory, NO 

ire Ne 1, 1,609 :—" Three years’ excessive nervousness, with — 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rend 

life very miserable, have been ically removed by, Du Barry’ 

‘ood.— Alex. Skibbereen.” 


Law, King’s Coll 
partial paralysis, 


mouth ; t) 

functional disorders ; oa 

ing the cure of a lad: 

nancy ; Miss Eliza’ 

cross, a cure of extreme nervousness, 
cothininas: iss Elizabeth 


Hervey ia-moat ey. 
Berks, late Su 


many of which had £a.T oo 
been 


aband a 

Asa measu recaution again al ta, 
Lentil Powder. Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, 4 _— 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. 
sppeinted such agents in London and the country, w ome igh 

bulty is am adit onal guarantee ~ hr Fabite of ¢ e 

qunainenees of their health-restoring food. Thus in London are 

agents—Fortnum, Mason & ys 182, Picondill > punrenemes to Her 
Helesty the Queen ; vy Butler, 155, othe 
throug’ 
In - Ff suitably packed f for all a, a with “fall in- 
structions, * De; ed, 5 lb, 22s. ; Cr 33a. 
The 10 Ib. and in miles ‘on receipt of post- 
office order. Du Barry & Co., 127, New’ Bond-street, London. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Gofening. Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preservil a SKIN, and ingi giv pn LEY 
ooming and ch appearance, once @ most fragran' 
rfume and delightful connate. It will Ilcompletely remove Tan, 
an-burn, neem its balsamic —~ a qualities, 
der pliable and free from ess, scurf, &c., 
jumour, pimple, or —~< ++ ; ona, by’ ‘con= 
tinuing its use only fora short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and P 


URE of COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.— Teste | Se. Mee, ~ of the Narrative of 
85) had long from 

















ty would effect the cure of =~ most consumptive. 
make any use you please of r. Ep ewan JosEru Snac K- 
WELL, Lieutenant 3rd Light Drag ragoons, Union Club, on.” 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, coughs, =f =o heorders of the breath and jane. They 


have a most pleasan’ ice 1s. 1 28. 9d., and 11s. box. 
" Da sily 1e, *leck-atrect, Londen . 


Prepared by Sita tC ico. 1, Bride- 
Sole by all druggists.— 

Dr. LOCOCK’S ANTI IBtLIOUS WAFERS, an aromatic and 
aperient medicine of great efficacy for lating the secretions, 
and correcting the action of the stomach and liver, and is the only 
safe remedy for all Bilious A 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an excellent Remedy 
for IMPURITY of BLOOD, and GENERAL DERANGE- 

MENT of HEALTH.—Many persons of robust habits frequently 

suffer from a dangero' aa determination of blood to the head, be- 

numbed feelings fn the the 

from the blood being in a 3 t 

generally out of order, with little or no 

should take a course of Holloway’s Pil Thousands who 

been given up as incurable by the faculty, have been thoroughly 

re-invigorated in —— end peste restored to the a ted 

enjoyment of good heal this admirable remedy.—Sold by all 

druggists: and at Professor Ai. I *s establishment, 244, Strand, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


— CAve. 2,5 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


PROSPECTIVE REVIEW for Avevst, 2s. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND 
THEOLOGY. 


1, Moral Limits to Economic Theory and ~oseenqgag Counter-Theory. 
2. Serpent Worship and the Age of Stoneheng: 
3. Life and Writin; m pt. 
4. Casa Guidi Windo 
5. Bland’s and Kingsley *s Sermons. 
6. Ruskin on the Construction of Sheep-folds. 
7. Reformatory Schools. 
Oakley’s Ritual of the Mass. 


6d. 


: r r 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
JULY. 68. 

1. Life of Southey. 
2. The Anglo- Saxon Race. 
3. Freund's Latin Lexicon. 
4. Colton’s Public Economy. 
5, Sanitary Reform. 
6. Sir Jamsetjee J eejeebhoy. 
7. Life of Blennerhasset. 
& Unity of Language ne Mankind. 
9. Life of James H. Perkins. 
10. Johnston’s Notes on North America. 
11. Gilfillan’s “Bards of the Bible. 
12. Critical Notices. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND AMERICAN 
BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 
JULY. 28. 6d. 


1, The Agengements | in the Constitution ¢ the Mind for a Future 
and Retribution, by Dr, C! 
2& The ation of Style to Thought, by Prof. Shedd, University of 


ermo' 
3. The Four ‘ioapels as we now have them in the New Testament, 
and the Hegelian assaults upon them, by Dr. Stowe, Bowdain 


Co! 
4. Translations from Anselm, by Dr. Maginn 
5. An pewesteuetion in Syriac Philology, by ier. Benjamin Davies, 


real. 
6. Life of Zaingli, by R. D. C. Robbins, Professor of Languages, 
Middlebury College. 
7. Unity amid Diversity of Belief even on Imputed and Involun- 
tary Sin, by Edwards A. Park, Professor in Andover Semi- 


8. «net New Publications. é 
9. Select Biblical and Literary Intelligence. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES. 


By JOHN HENRY SHERBURNE. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Fourth Meeting held at New Haven, Connecticut, August, 18: 30. 
Containing Papers by Prof. Adams, Agassiz, Burnett, Bache, Erin, 
Espy, Gibbs, Henry, Horsford, Johnson, Jewett, Loomis, Mitchell, 
Olmsted, Page, Sil iman, Lieut. Davis, Dr. Gould, Dr. Jackson, C. 
Girard, E. G. Squier, &c. &c. With Maps and Plates. 

1 vol. 8vo, cloth, pp. 414, 16s. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY; 


Containing Memoirs, Translations, Vocabularies, and other works 
relating to the peiatte, African, and Polynesian Languages. 
1. and IL. 8vo, cloth, 338. 


AMERICAN ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES. 
No. 1. THE SERPENT SYMBOL; 
And the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in 
eric’ 
by E. G. SQUIER, A.M. 

1 vol. 8vo. numerous Woodcuts, pp. 251, 12s. 6d. 
TREATISE ON THE LAW OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By MUTRAY HOFFMAN, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 480, 14s. 


TREATISE ON DIVINE UNION; 
Designed to point out the intimate Relations between Goa and 
Man in the higher forms of Religious Knowledge. 

By THOMAS C, UPHAM, D.D. 

1 vol. Svo. pp. 435, 78. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF INFIDELITY; 
Including a Notice of the Author’s Unbelief, and the means of his 


rescue, 
By the Rev. DAVID NELSON. 
1 vol. 12mo. 58. 


WORKS OF HORACE. 
‘With English N sy - the use of — and Colleges. 
L. LINCOLN, 
Prof. of the Latin Langage and Literature i in Brown University. 
8vo. pp. 575, 83, 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY, AND ITS 
. Co aCZED SCIENCES. 
President of “auiherst Cale, aud fos ae Het Theology 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 1, 78. 


London: Joun CHapman, 142, Strand, 





20, Great MaRLBoroucH-stREET, AvGust 1. 


SHOBERL’S 
NEW WORKS 


By NOBLE and DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
‘TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH?’S LET- 
TERS and DESPATCHES. Edited by the 
MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY. 

* Vols. 5 to 8 containing NUMEROUS LETTERS of the 

DUI KE of WELLINGTON, among those of a great variety of 

Royal, Noble, and Illustrious Persons, 


ARE NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Il. 


CLARA CAMERON; the BELLE 
of the SEASON. A Tate of Hien Lire. 
3 vols, 
“ She was a form of life and licht, 
That seen, became a part of sight, 


And rose, where’er I turned mine eve, 
The Morning Star of Memory.”—The Giaour. 


Ill. 


LORD W. LENNOX’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘PERCY HAMILTON;; or, the 
ADVENTURES ofa WESTMINSTER BOY.’ 
3 vols. 

“ A stirring life-like piece of autobiography, full of adventure. 

For those who may recognize in any of the scenes here described 

the recollections of their own youthful days, these volumes cannot 


fail to possess the most absorbing interest ; and a general reader 
will tind it difficult to lay them aside.” "—John Bul 


IV. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S 
‘MIRIAM SEDLEY ; a Tate of Reau Lire. 
3 vols. 
“ Will be hailed with delight.”—U. S. Gazette. 


Vv. 
HENDERSON’S NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 2 vols. with Plates. 21s. bound. 
“Among the most interesting and useful books which have 


been published in reference to this important Colony. 
Sunday Times. 


VI. 


RYAN’S ADVENTURES in 
fZCALIFORNIA. 2 vols. 23 Plates. Price 18s. 


** Most lively and amusing.”—Quarterly Review. 





VII. 
CAPTAIN REID’S RIFLE 
RANGERS; or, ADVENTURES in SOUTH- 
ERN MEXICO. 2 vols. with Plates, Price 15s. 


“ Extraordinary volumes.”— Observer. 


VII. 


TEN YEARS in INDIA; 
or, the LIFE and ADVENTURES of a 
YOUNG OFFICER. By CAPT. ALBERT 
HERVEY, 40th Madras Infantry. 

* Invaluable to the Young Indian soldier.”—Standard. 
*x* NUMEROUS NEW WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION. 


PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 


*,* AUTHORS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, of NAVAL and 
MILITARY NARRATIVES, of HISTORICAL and 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, of NOVELS and Ro- 
MANCES, are RESPECTFULLY INVITED to SUB- 
MIT THEIR MANUSCRIPTS to 


W. Sxosert, Publisher, 20, Great 
street. 


Marlborough- 








To. 
HE TRAVELLER'S joy 
Published in Five Sections, each 

itself, in handsome cloth binding, 1s. — being Perfect 

** The descriptions appear to contain al. ecessary 
out,in a satisfactory manner, the pacalia itere to bog 
otherwise, of each locality, without being overbu bale 
superfluous details usually dragged in to swell the vs oan 

guide-books ; and the style in which they are are written ii 

and adaptation to the rge and mixed class to 

addressed, inferior to none of Mr. es | Ss po 4d 

he Times, 
London : Charles Knight, t., F 


TEMPERANCE AND PEACE, ~~ 
Just published, in he Bey 180 pp. bor 
le ened und in cloth, gilt 
N EARNEST "PLEA for the REIGN y 
TEMPERANCE and PEACE as conducive to the P) 
etd of a ates SILK BO =o a Vv nie te a 
xhibition. By Jz 3 SIL CKINGH 
or, for distribution, ten copies for 2s. P = Price 2a; 
Published by Peter Jackson, Angil- street; an 
Booksellers ; or by letter addressed to the Auzho: 
St. John’s Wood, London. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by MACMILLAN & Ov. Cambridge. 


1 EMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The Greg 


Text, with English Explanatory Notes. By B. W.7 
we ag M.A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown's 


cloth, 5s. 

THE ORATION on the CROWy, 
done into English by the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, M.A, Fellow :: 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 7 of Her Majesty "s Inspectors 
Schools. Crown 8vo. sewed, ¢ 

The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT 


inENGLISH. By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, Fy Fellow 
of King’s College. Jn Apa, 





d to be had 
r, StanhopeLaie 












EDUCATIONAL 1 WORKS, 
Published by MACMILLAN & CO. Cambridge, 
—_—=— 
LUND, Rev. T., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College 
i, SHORT and EASY COURSE ¢ 
ALGEBRA, Chiefly designed for the Use of Juni¢ 


Classes in Schools, with a numerous Collection of Original Bay 
Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. WOOD’S ALGEBRA. Thirteenth Eaition, 
revised and enlarged, with Notes, additional Propositions, ani 
Examples. 8vo. bds. 128. 6d. 


3. COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA 


being a Key fo all the more difficult Examples. 8vo. sewed,@. 


SNOWBALL, H., M.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


1. CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMEN. 
TARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the Use of Colleges ani 
Schools. Fourth Edition; to which are added numerous Er. 
amples and Problems. 12mo. cloth, 5 


2. The ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHE 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. 8vo. bds. Wad 


3. INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS ¢ 
rr. TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Schools. 
sewe 


4, ELEMEN Ts of MECHANICS, Secon 


Edition. Svo. bds, 83. 6d. 


HEMMING, G. W., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. bds. % 


GRANT, Rev. A. R., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
PLANE ASTRONOMY. Including Explan 


tions of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of ” Astronomia 
Instruments. S8vo. bds. 6s. 


PHEAR, J. B., M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, accompaniel 


by numerous Examplessolved Geometrically. 8vo. bds. 108. td. 


SOLUTIONS of the SENATE-HOUSE 
PROBLEMS from 1:38 to 1851. By N. M. FERRERS, BA. wt 
RSIUALT JACKSON, BA. Caius College. (Barly a Anat 


The PRINCIPLES of the SOLUTION ofthe 

SENATE: eee SE* ri a is Be | Solutions 
" 85 5 

— 
is day, price %¢ s 
HE INDUST "RIAL PROGRESS of ENG- 
LAND: A LECTURE, delivered at Abergavenny, on 

22md of April, 1851. By SIR THOMAS PHILLIPS. 

By the same Author. 

WALES: the Social, Moral, and Religious Cor- 
dition ofthe People, considered especially with reference to Bit 
cation. Svo. 14s, 

LIFE of JAMES DAVIES, a Village Scho 


master. With Portrait and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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